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HE spectacle of the leaders of the Labour Party shaking 

their heads over the “ inevitable ” wage claims arising 

out of the Budget is ominous. It is one thing to assert, 

in defiance of arithmetic, that the Budget takes away 
more in reduced subsidies from wage-earners as a 
body than it gives them in income tax reliefs and 
family allowances. That is a form of licence which 
is conventionally permitted to politicians. But it is 
another thing to incite, while pretending to deplore, new 
wage demands, when what the situation requires is more work. 
If the Labour Party as a body follows the dangerous example 
set by Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Jay and Mr. Dalton in the past weck 
it may convince itself that a new round of wage claims is some- 
thing that cannot be avoided. If the unions accept from the 
T.U.C. its statement that lower food subsidies must be followed 
by higher wages—a statement issued with a show of sorrow and 
anger but amounting almost to an invitation to try it on—then 
the central hope aroused by the Budget, of higher production 
and stable prices, will be killed at once. There is not much 
hope of solvency if the people respond to an invitation to work 
harder and earn more with a demand for more money for the 
same amount of work as before. 

It was to be expected that the Daily Worker would represent 
the invitation as an insult, for the Daily Worker is not interested 
in economic recovery within the present political framework. 
But it is a serious matter that the leaders of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, men who were Ministers a few months ago and, as 
Ministers, were calling for higher production to defeat inflation, 
should now be looking towards action which would frustrate 
any such end. When, a few weeks ago, there was a growing 
agitation, undoubtedly Communist- inspired, for industrial sabo- 
tage to defeat what were called “the Butler cuts,” it was 
immediately denounced by leaders of both the Labour Party 
and the trade unions. But is the encouragement of new wage 
demands at this time far short of sabotage? It may be contended 
that the leaders of the Opposition are not encouraging such 
demands—they are merely saying that they are inevitable. 
But the distinction is invalid. It breaks down on the test of 





truth. The demands are not inevitable. If they are made, and 
the miners’ and agricultural workers’ unions have already said 
that they will be, they will be made by the deliberate action of 
sane men with their eyes wide open. There is nothing inevitable 


WHO CONTROLS WAGES ? 


about it. Trade union leaders have only an imperfect control 
over their supporters, but neither leaders nor supporters are 
mere automata, brought mechanically into action by the move- 
ment of selected economic index numbers. They can think if 
they want to. And they are capable of understanding the 
simple argument, which has been repeated over and over again 
by members of the previous Government as well as the present 
one, that higher incomes without higher output mean inflation. 
The central object of the new income-tax reliefs in the Budget 
was to encourage workers to work harder by giving them the 
assurance that their extra earnings would be less heavily reduced 
by P.A.Y.E. If they respond to this by submitting new wage 
claims instead of turning out more goods they will certainly 
reduce the Budget to nonsense. They might even bring down 
the Government, but they would bring it down in the midst of 
a national disaster. 


Budgeting for Deflation ? 


The most important point in the Commons debate on the 
Budget proposals came right at the end, in the Chancellor’s 
reply, and, as a most regrettable consequence, was never 
properly discussed. It was his statement that his official 
advisers had told him that there was a considerable danger of 
deflation, and that he had consequently deliberately limited the 
surplus to £500 million so as to avoid pushing this deflationary 
tendency too far. In other words, it is the Chancellor’s con- 
sidered judgement that the days of too much money chasing 
too few goods may end this year, and that there is some danger 
that they may be followed by a period of not enough money 
chasing too many goods. He considered it his duty to anticipate 
this danger, and he therefore refrained from taking too much 
money away from potential consumers. He gave tax reliefs 
when many people had steeled themselves to bear new tax 
burdens. Was he right to do this? That was the one point 
that was never responsibly discussed in the Commons. Mr. 
Jay and Mr. Dalton talked a great deal of nonsense; Labour 
spokesmen as a body never made up their minds whether the 
Budget was inflationary or deflationary; Mr. Lyttelton con- 
tented himself with puncturing some of the more foolish and 
misleading statements of Mr. Jay: Mr. Gaitskell only realised 
when it was too late in which direction the Chancellor was 
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running, and so Mr. Butler has not yet defended in detail a 
Budget which was intended to be anti-deflationary in its 
effect. But he must now defend it. Even in a situation of 
potential deflation there is no escaping the fact that the pro- 
portion of real national production going to exports and 
rearmament must be increased. And that inevitably means at 
this time that the proportion going to civil consumption must 
be decreased. It is still a real weakness in the Chancellor’s 
argument that he deliberately provided for real consumption 
on the same level as last year. It may come to that, if 
frustrated exports are turned on to the home market and if 
consumers have enough money to buy them. But to run down 
stocks and to starve the capital goods industries in such circum- 
stances seems to be wrong anyway. 


New Moves in Malaya 


Quite apart from the importance of the proposals General 
Templer put before the Legislative Council at Kuala Lumpur 
on Wednesday, the evidence his statement provided of the 
complete grasp of the situation in Malaya he has achieved in no 
more than six weeks from his landing at Singapore is highly 
encouraging. His scheme is ambitious, aiming undisguisedly 
at nothing less than the creation of a Malayan nation, a 
Malayan patriotism and a Malayan self-consciousness. The 
first sign of that will be the formation of a Federation Regiment, 
composed of all races, side by side with the existing Malayan 
Regiment, the two together to constitute the modest beginning 
of a Malayan Army. But the significance of General Templer’s 
statement lies in the wide view he takes of Malaya’s necessities. 
The emergency, he affirmed, called for social, political and 
economic measures no less than military—a sufficiently notable 
declaration by a professional soldier. The improvement of 
education, with a common language (presumably English) in 
addition to the child’s own to break barriers between the 
communities, a common Malayan citizenship, the extension of 
medical and health services with more doctors brought in from 
abroad, permanency of land tenure for displaced Chinese 
squatters, extension of responsible local government—all this 
constitutes a programme which if carried out in its main 
principles could change the face of Malaya. Clearly all will 
not be plain sailing. Some of the rulers are conservative, and 
financial problems will have to be faced. But Malayan leaders, 
leaders like Dato Onn, and Chinese like Sir Cheng Lock Tan, 
will certainly be co-operative. It is clear, incidentally, that the 
Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. MacGillivray, has taken as 
quick and as firm a hold of the situation as Sir Gerald Templer. 
New hopes for Malaya are justified. 


Hilali Pasha at Work 


The Prime Minister of Egypt has to fight simultaneously on 
many fronts. He has never believed, as his predecessor, Ali 
Maher Pasha, for a time hoped, that co-operation with the Wafd 
was possible, and he has thus been obliged to accept the risks 
of an open struggle with them. At the same time he has to 
grapple with an alarming economic situation and to embark on 
negotiations with Britain which will be the ultimate touchstone, 
in his compatriots’ eyes, of his success or failure. Hilali Pasha 


is a man of integrity and courage, but he will need more than- 


these qualities if he is to succeed; he will need, if not the active 
support of the Egyptian public, at least their passive acqui- 
escence. To achieve this he must not only act with decision, 
but explain his actions. In the past few days his Government 
has taken two important steps to bring the situation in hand; 
it has placed two of the former Wafd Ministers under house 
arrest, and it has intervened in the cotton market. Both actions 
could easily be misinterpreted. The banishment from Cairo of 
Serag ed-Din Pasha, the former Minister of the Interior, is not 
primarily designed to remove from the scenes an ambitious 
demagogue, but as a token punishment for the part which he 
aplayed in allowing the riots of January 26th to get out of hand. 
This, when the evidence about the riots is published, may be 
made clear to the man in the street. But the Government’s 
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policy of supporting cotton prices at an artificially high level 
will in the long run damage the producers although it ma 
give them some short run relief. The Wafd intervened 
in the Alexandria Cotton Exchange to force up an entirely 
artificial price for cotton. The result of this policy which 
was dictated by personal considerations, has been 
saddle Egypt with the bulk of a year’s cotton crop unsold 
The policy of supporting prices further therefore involves 
supporting market-riggers as well. Thus, in the course of 
averting the danger of clearing stocks at a loss, the new 
Government has had to follow a bad precedent. But in the 
long run the measures which Hilali Pasha has taken should 
strengthen his hand—if he is allowed a long run. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


No doubt Dr. Moussadek kept the representatives of the 
World Bank hanging around an unduly long time in Tehran 
because their presence there was helpful to him politically, 
But no doubt, also, Dr. Moussadek at first genuinely believed 
that an agreement with the Bank was possible. Of course it 
would have to be a settlement on his terms, but he and his col- 
leagues are (or were until very recently) still convinced that the 
West’s need for Persian oil is so desperate that the haggling 
conditions put up by successive Western envoys to Tehran 
were essentially bluff. Has the moment of disillusion now 
come ? And, if it has, how far is blame for Persia’s catastrophe 
placed at Dr. Moussadek’s door ? Persia is so large and ill- 
informed a country that it is hard to answer these questions. 
But there can hardly be any Persians who do not contrast the 
high hopes of a year ago (“ once the oil is nationalised all our 
troubles will be at an end ”) with the bleak present. Two alter- 
natives face Dr. Moussadek. He can either try to keep up the 
pretence that the oil industry will somehow or other be set on 
its feet again—perhaps by the help of Eastern European 
countries—or he can accept the loss of the oil revenues and 
appeal to the still very lively spirit of Persian nationalism, 
offering a prospect in which self-respect is made to take the 
place of wealth. It is more in keeping with his own tempera- 
ment, and with the present state of Persian opinion, for the 
second alternative to be chosen. But the new doctrine of 
austerity, even if it is officially adopted, cannot cope with 
certain very pressing problems—unemployment, the lack of 
essential imports, and the means with which to pay the army, 
police and civil service. These practical problems may in the 
end bring about Dr. Moussadek’s downfall—but at a time when 
that event by itself solves nothing. 


Indo-China Doubts 


Thanks no doubt to a rigorous censorship, relatively little 
is known about the precise military situation in Indo-China. 
Paris is full of rumours, and they are of a nature to cause 
considerable anxiety. The death of General De Lattre de 
Tassigny was a heavy blow, though General Salan seems to be 
filling the vacant place as well as anyone could, and the explan- 
ation that the retirement from Hoa-Binh last month was a 
deliberate strategic retreat has carried little conviction. It is 
clear that France cannot stand indefinitely, or indeed much 
longer, the expenditure in Tongking of men and money which 
are urgently needed in Europe, and it is not surprising that in 
the absence of any signs of a military decision, or of the 
effective replacement of French troops by Viet-Nam troops, 
talk of a complete withdrawal from Indo-China should be gain- 
ing strength. But everything must depend on what would be 
likely to happen then. If Viet-Nam and Viet-Minh could sink 
their differences and preserve the independence of Indo-China 
against Communist China well and good. But the possibility 
of that is problematic in the extreme. India is watching the 
situation closely, with a view to offering her services as com 
ciliator, but she evidently thinks the time is not ripe for that 
yet. Domination of Indo-China by Mao Tse-tung would be a 
grave matter in view of the country’s contiguity to Burma and 
Siam. 
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Aircraft First . 

The history of the British air forces since the war has been 
dominated by the decision to sacrifice quantity to quality. The 
old war-time forces were run down, on the theory that the new 
force would be deliberately built on the basis of the newest and 
best designs, not the mere repetition of old ones. The present 
situation is that the designs for two new fighters, the Swift and 
the Hunter, are being developed and the prototypes are flying; 
the Venom, a not entirely new jet night-fighter, is to be intro- 
duced into squadrons all of which already have jet aircraft of 
rather older types; the Valiant, a new bomber, is on the way, but 
in the meantime Bomber Command will have to manage with 
last-war type medium bombers, improved weapons and instru- 
ments, and as many Canberras as it can get—which is not 
enough. We are evidently near the worst point in the post-war 
programme, with the old force run down and the new one not 
built up. Hence Mr. Churchill’s earlier announcement in the 
recent defence debate that aircraft must come first (or, as he 
chose to put it, have super-priority) in the rearmament pro- 
It is not entirely just to blame the post-war Labour 


gramme ; ; x 
Governments for the present weakness of the British air 
defences. The fact that international danger has increased 


before the first fruits of new research are fully gathered is not 
something for which any British Government can be blamed. 
But the Labour Governments cannot escape without criticism. 
The results obtained for the £1,145.000,000 spent on air defence 
in the past five years are not impressive. In that period the 
lead in fighter design has been lost to the Russians, and the 
history of our own Spitfires and Hurricanes showed us in the 
past that the country which seizes the lead is hard to beat. 
Undoubtedly the Swift of today is better than the MIG.15, but 
the MIG.1I5 is in squadrons in large numbers and the Swift is 
not. In fact we are in a position where design, development 
and quantity production have all to be speeded up at one and 
the same time. 


Professional Incomes 


The benefits which the professional classes will receive 
under the 1952 Budget proposals must appear to many doctors 
to be only a partial answer to a question that they have been 
asking for four years. That question is—when are doctors’ 
incomes, Which are to a great extent determined by the amount 
allotted to a central pool by the Minister of Health, to be 
brought into line with the rise in prices, with the very heavy 
burden of work which doctors have to bear and with the 
increased incomes of other professions’? According to the 
former Minister of Health, Mr. Marquand, who gave an opinion 
on this matter about a year ago, there wae already a good case 
for reviewing the situation. According to counsel for the 
doctors in the claim now being adjudicated by Mr. Justice 
Danckwerts the size of the central pool should be increased 
by some £16,000,000. In the circumstances the impatience of 
the doctors after four years of inconclusive argument with the 
Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland is 
understandable. But there is a broader question, affecting the 
Situation of the professional classes as a whole, which also 
needs to be considered. Evidence on professional living stan- 
dards, given by Professor R. G. D. Allen in the present enquiry, 
tends to show that doctors are mereiy one penalised group in 
a larger penalised class. The redistribution of income during 
and since the war has given wage-earners a rise in real con- 
suming-power of 30 per cent., even without taking account 
of social service benefits; but it has reduced the corresponding 
consuming-power of the professional classes by at least 25 per 
ceni. The recital of the sufferings of professional men with 
£1,500 a year or more always rings a little hollow, but it is as 
well to remember the losses that have occurred over a long 
period at a time when popular attention is focussed on certain 
small short-term gains. According to Professor Allen it now 
would take £2,400 a year to secure the standard of living 
obtained with £1,000 in 1938. How many professional men have 
had such a rise in income as that ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Budget debate ended with the Labour Party com- 

mitted to a rampageous campaign against it as 

deliberately despoiling the poor for the benefit of the 
better off. There are, indeed, people at the lower end of the 
wage scale who fall outside Mr. Butler’s scheme of compen- 
sations for the rise in food prices. His compensations having 
failed of universality, this makes Mr. Butler a Tory oppressor, 
old model. Melodrama was not lacking from the debate. And 
yet the real rock of Mr. Butler's offence is that he has cut 
the food subsidies. This is slashing one of the most venerated 
pieces of furniture in the Socialist parlour. Food subsidies 
should be a social service for ever and ever. The oppressor 
is also, therefore, a reactionary iconoclast. What no Labour 
member would admit to himself is that what is unconsciously 
helping to determine that the party band shall play to this 
extravagant tune is a passionate longing to find some ground 
on which the warring wings of the parity can unite. 
* * * * 

It was astonishing to discover what a flagitious affair the 
Budget had turned into between Mr. Attlee’s stumbling doubts 
and Mr. Douglas Jay’s appearance at the box on Monday. 
Physically, Mr. Jay is very tall and very thin. In private he is 
a most agreeable person. He is an economist of a rather 
melancholy cast and the dismal science is a serious business 
with him. During the week-end he had said in the country that 
the Budget was the most reactionary of the twentieth century. 
On Monday when, as you might say, he was airborne on 
Labour cheers—an experience which can make the strongest 
heads giddy—-Mr. Jay felt he owed it to those cheers to bang 
the drum still harder. Now it had become the most reactionary 
Budget in the history of Parliament. Boomps-a-daisy ! At 
last the party was really off the mark. Even Mr. Gaitskell’s 
criticisms of last week were drowned in this cloud-burst of 
inconsequence. And how gratefully the Labour ranks cheered 
the frail-looking fury from North Battersea. 


7 y * * 

There was a difference on the question of facts between Mr. 
Jay and Mr. Butler about the proportion of people who will 
be worse off, which, if one might follow Mr. Jay, has no parallel 
in Parliamentary history. Mr. Jay said 75 per cent. of the 
industrial population will bé worse off; Mr. Butler said the 
number will be very few. This estimate of Mr. Jay greatly 
provoked Mr. Lyttelton. He said it was “ phoney ” and took 
no account of the increased family allowances. Mr. Jay 
retorted that it did while Mr. Lyttelton’s estimate, he argued, 
omitted the increase in the national insurance contribution and 
the increase in purchase-tax. It was all very bewildering. 
Mr. Butler was as cool and assured in replying to the debate as 
he had been in introducing the Budget. He has become a 
considerable force in the House. He is also sonrething of a 
law to himself. His speeches are like no others. They are 
not traditional. Oratory he seems to scorn and he exposes his 
mind in ways that appear to the cautious Parliamentarian 
almost artless at times. He obviously has great confidence 
in that mind. No mere Tory politician would have conceded to 
the Opposition that the balance of payments problem is fifty 
years old. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bevan has not been seen during the debates. Strange 
absence, remembering the Budget is the great act of Govern- 
ment of the Parliamentary year! This and other casual ways 
with which he has treated the House suggest he has not the 
staying-power of the all-conquering rebel. The great rebels of 
the past have not neglected the House like this. Besides, the 
leadership of the Parliamentary Labour Party has to be won 
in the House of Commons. It is not in the bestowal of the 
party conference or outside juntas. Mr. George Ward, only a 
fortnight old as Under-Secretary for Air, made a good showing 
in introducing the air estimates, but he had an uncomfortable 
story to tell of our unpreparedness that troubled the House 
as, on his own confession, it has Mr. Churchill. 


H. B. 
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WHAT DOES RUSSIA MEAN ? 


HE chief difficulty in dealing with Russia is the impos- 

sibility of knowing whether any proposal emanating from 

Moscow is seriously meant, or represents no more than 
an interested diplomatic manoeuvre. On Monday of last week 
the Soviet Note on peace with Germany, which in the view of 
Dr. Adenauer indicated some progress, was delivered. It 
obviously demanded, and has been receiving, the earnest atten- 
tion of the three Allied Powers to which it was addressed, and 
of the German Federal Government to which it was not. But 
on Friday of the same week, when the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, one of the few fruits of the last General Assembly of the 
United Nations, met, the constructive proposals put forward by 
the United States evoked the usual denunciatory tirade, with 
the usual ascription of motives, from the Soviet delegate Mr. 
Malik, together with a totally irrelevant (as well as baseless) 
accusation of resort to germ warfare by American troops in 
Korea. The Kremlin must be given the credit of possessing 
a consistent foreign policy, not two or three or half-a-dozen, 
though it may well not be the policy which Russia’s public 
professions suggest. But when proposals making for peace in 
Europe are launched with ostensible sincerity, and proposals 
making for disarmament are attacked simultaneously in New 
York, the impossibility of divining what Russian policy really 
is receives One more confirmation. 

There remains only speculation, and all reasonable con- 
jectures must be taken into account in framing the Allied reply 
to the Kremlin's proposal; the conversations between Mr. Eden, 
M. Schuman and Mr. James Dunn, the new American 
Ambassador in Paris, on Wednesday have no doubt assured 
that. Dr. Adenauer has suggested that the increased 
reasonableness, real or superficial, in the Russian attitude 
is the result of the growth of the strength of the Allied 
forces in the West, and that when that strength has 
been developed further the reasonableness will be still 
more marked. It may be so, but the Allies would clearly be ill- 
advised to temporise on the basis of that assumption—for 
deliberately to put the assumption to the proof would be to let 
slip a possible opportunity for fruitful discussion for the sake 
of a highly problematic gain. The Soviet Note must be taken 
seriously and given a reasoned answer, so framed that if 
Russia does this time, for whatever cause, desire genuine dis- 
cussion and negotiation no door will be closed on that. The 
Allied Ministers can cherish no illusions and are likely to 
cherish none. Declarations made by the Prime Minister of 
Eastern Germany, Herr Grotewohl, since the Soviet Note was 
published demonstrate how difficult any accord must be, for 
no one has ever flattered Herr Grotewohl by crediting him with 
any importance except as mouthpiece of his Soviet mentors. 

There is little doubt about the immediate object of the 
Kremlin’s démarche. It is so to capitalise the universal Ger- 
man desire for national reunion as to persuade the Western 
Germans, for the sake of that, to draw back even now from 
membership of the European Defence Community. If 
M. Vyshinsky could secure such a volte face he would have 
achieved something more than a diplomatic triumph. Dr. 
Adenauer, fortunately, sees that as clearly as anyone, and there 
must be no question of any slackening of the Defence Com- 
munity’s efforts while any discussions arising out of the Soviet 
Note are in progress. The programme is already falling 
behind schedule, and though Mr. Dean Acheson was able to 
tell the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Tuesday that 
N.A.T.O.’s projected fifty divisions were more than a paper 
army and wou!d soon be a flesh-and-blood army, the Under- 
Secretary for Air was disturbing the House of Commons the 


same day by indicating how meagre was the immediate con- 
tribution Great Britain could make to the defence of Western 
Europe in the air. As things stand today the Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and the plans its political and military leaders 
have framed are a more effective factor for peace than any 
proposals the Soviet Government has made in this of any 
previous Note. 

The Note is detailed and specific, and it deserves to be 
answered point by point. It begins by numbering among the 
participants in a peace conference not merely the three Westerp 
Allied Powers, Russia herself and Germany, but Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other—apparently all other—States which 
were united in armed action against Germany; that raises 
serious, but not necessarily fatal, objections. It proposes the 
withdrawal of all armed forces of the occupying Powers, and 
the liquidation of all foreign military bases in Germany, within 
a year of the coming into force of the peace treaty: that would 
deal a serious, though again not necessarily a fatal, blow at 
the European Defence Community, for while the Soviet occv- 
pation forces could withdraw across the frontier into Poland 
it is doubtful whether the American forces, if they could not 
stay in Germany, would stay in Europe at all. All democratic 
rights, with freedom of the Press and religion, of elections and 
of assembly shall be guaranteed to the German people; it is 
difficult to avoid cynicism in comment on that in view of con- 
ditions prevailing in Eastern Germany, to say nothing of Russia 
itself; everything, at any rate, must depend on the nature of the 
guarantees. Germany is to pledge herself to enter no coalitions 
or alliances directed against any Power which took part in the 
war against her. The meaning of that must be elucidated 
beyond all possibility of misunderstanding. Does Moscow 
regard the European Defence Community, which is openly 
intended as a defence against possible aggression by Russia, as 
a coalition or alliance directed against Russia ? On the inter- 
pretation of that the whole of the proposals may stand or fall. 

Finally comes one surprising and crucial suggestion: 

“Germany shall be allowed to have national land, sea 
and air forces essential for the defence of the country.” 
Against that set the provision in the Potsdam declaration, to 
which Herr Grotewohl, when it suits him, makes fervent 
appeal : 
“ All German land, naval and air forces, the S.S., S.A, 
S.D. and Gestapo, with all their organisations, staffs and 
institutions . . . shall be completely and finally abolished 
in such manner as permanently to prevent the revival or 
reorganisation of German militarism and Nazism.” 
Why is Russia advocating in 1952 what she categorically de- 
nounced in 1945? It is safe to say that the only section o 
Western Germans likely to welcome national rearmament (# 
distinct from participation in the European Defence Com 
munity) with any enthusiasm are Nazis and militarists like th 
neo-Nazi Major Remer, now in prison by the sentence of 3 
German court. Does Russia desire to gratify them ” 

This does not comprise the whole of the Russian proposals 
They include the stipulation, subtly under-emphasised, tha 
the Oder-Neisse line shall be the definitive eastern frontiet 
of Germany; it is hard to believe that any Western Germaz, 
or indeed any Eastern German except Herren Grotewoll 
and Pieck and a handful of associates, will consefi 
to sign away German territory voluntarily. To renounce th 
idea of regaining it by force is one thing; to abandon all legal 
claim to it is quite another. It is plain from all this how diff 
cult the Allies will find it to reply to the Russian Note withou! 
rejecting nine-tenths of it out of hand. That must be avoidet 
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at all costs, and it can be avoided by putting a prior 
question which conditions everything. Russia talks of a peace 
treaty with a united Germany. Germany can only be united 
on the basis of completely free and secret elections. A United 
Nations Commission charged with investigating whether con- 
ditions that make such elections possible exist in Western and 
Fastern Germany is at present in Bonn. The German Federal 
Government has offered it every facility. The Fastern German 
Government has offered none, and the Commission has at 
present no prospect of gaining entry to the Soviet Zone at all; 
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references to it by Herr Grotewohl have been studiously 
offensive. Here clearly is the first test. If all-German elections 
are held there must clearly be some independent supervision, 
if not by the United Nations then by the Occupying Powers, 
which opens the door to dissensions on procedure between 
Russia and the other three. Mr. Eden is right in insisting that 
in this and similar matters progress must be achieved step 


by step. If genuine agreement could be reached on the elec- 
tions main negotiations could be approached with new 
hope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE rarely heard anything more brilliant of its kind than 

the Daniel Stevenson Lecture which Dr. J. B. Conant, the 

President of Harvard, delivered in London on Monday. The 
subject was Anglo-American Relations in The Atomic Age, and 
the problem how, in that age, to combine security with liberty. 
Dr. Conant spoke with great spirit, against a background of 
knowledge far beyond what he was free to disclose, and with 
a humour and charm and depth of feeling which made a pro- 
found impression on a very distinguished audience. Science, 
as he pointed out, once knew no frontiers. That was its glory. 
Beneficial discoveries like penicillin became the property of all 
But within a wide field nuclear physics has changed 
all that. There every operation is conducted behind an impene- 
trable barrier of secrecy-—even where countries as closely asso- 
ciated as Britain, the United States and Canada are concerned. 
Those countries, Dr. Conant suggested, could and should even 
now make common cause over atomic energy. There would 


be moral as well as military advantages in that. 
* * * * 


the world 


So much attention has been concentrated on the Budget 
in the past week that the new burden telephone subscribers 
are to have laid on them has gone almost unnoticed. Take 
the London area. After July Ist private subscribers are to pay 
a basic rental of nearly £8 a year instead of just under £6, an 
increase of over 33 per cent. In addition, instead of getting a 
basic allowance of 200 free calls a year they are to get only 
100, which means less than two free calls a week. This 
deserves consideration by the critics who accuse the Budget 
of making the poor poorer and the rich richer; it is not the 
poor who have telephones in their houses. Strictly speaking 
the new charges are not imposed by the Budget, but they are 
enough part of the general financial set-up to have been 
announced in the first instance by Mr. Butler. 

+ * + + 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, who spoke for the Government before 
Mr. Butler in the same debate, made what is, superficially at 
any rate, a good point, in mentioning that the taxes paid on 
tobacco and intoxicants—the taxes alone -amounted to £986 
million, more than twice the whole cost of the subsidies, last 
year, so that the increased cost of living due to the cut in the 
subsidies could be compensated for at once if members of a 
family between them smoked a dozen or so fewer cigarettes, 
and drank three or four fewer pints of beer a week. But there 
seems to be one snag here (apart from the case of families which 
neither smoke nor drink). How would the Chancellor make up 
the substantial sum lost to revenue through this abstention 
from alcohol and nicotine ? No doubt he would find a way. 

~~ * * >» 

It is hardly surprising that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to the News Chronicle Gallup poll in his winding-up 
speech on Monday, for the results of the enquiry into the com- 
mon man’s reaction to the Budget are striking. Of those 
questioned 62 per cent. thought the Budget fair, 30 per cent. 

unfair and 8 per cent. had no opinion. What is 
nore striking. 41 per cent. of the Socialists questioned 
Gallup polls are, of course, not infallible, but 


thoucht 
almost 
thought it fair 


they have shown themselves remarkably accurate in the past. 
If this particular poll is up to standard Mr. Butler can put 
a good many anxieties from him. 


On the whole the natural adjective to apply to Lord Lindsay 
of Birker is unorthodox. Not every don at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is orthodox; far from it; but Heads of Houses usually 
are. Lord Lindsay decidedly was not. Nor was his predecessor 
Jowett, theologically, but Lindsay’s heterodoxy was spread 
over a rather wider field. He was definitely Labour in politics, 
and the Labour Government made him a peer. That had the 
effect (for he was a fairly frequent attender at the House of 
Lords) of increasing the number of preoccupations which Balliol 
sometimes thought took him away too much from Oxford. It 
was characteristic of his activity and enterprise that on retiring 
from Balliol at seventy he should set himself to build up from 
the foundation the new North Staffordshire University College, 
of which he became the first Principal in 1949. He will be 
remembered at Balliol as a brilliant lecturer and a brilliant 
preacher. 

* + a = 

[1 wonder whether the pinpricks we think it necessary to 
inflict on Soviet diplomatists in London in retaliation for the 
pinpricks the Soviet Government inflicts on our diplomatists in 
Moscow really do us great credit. To show that two can play 
at that game sounds well enough, but it involves descending to 
the Soviet level of behaviour. For the Kremlin to forbid the 
British and other Ambassadors to travel more than twenty-five 
miles from Moscow is petty and childish, but it does not make 
it essential for our Government to become petty and childish 
too by imposing like restrictions on the Soviet Ambassador and 
his staff here. Broadly speaking the more they see of the way 
this country lives and behaves the better. I know, of course, 
that the ban is being imposed by all the N.A.T.O. Powers in 
concert, but it wears no better a complexion for that. 

= + * * 


A photograph of a model may be misleading, but to all 
appearance the Central Colleges at Leeds are to be housed in a 
building looking like nothing as much as an up-to-date textile 
factory. It may be that the building will be well-appointed 
internally; it may be that there are adjacent buildings with 
which it has to conform; the photograph sheds no light on that. 
But there can surely be some distinction between academic 
architecture and industrial architecture. Education and mass- 
production—this building has mass-production written all over 
it—consort ill together. But no doubt internal operations must 
not be judged by external appearances. 

* * * « 

On Monday The Times and every other paper I saw quoted 
Dr. Adenauer’s views on the recent Soviet Note on a treaty 
with Germany. On the same day the B.B.C. News Bulletin 
spoke, according to its invariable habit, of Herr Adenauer’s 
views on the subject. As I believe I have suggested once 
before, this persistent refusal to recognise the German Chan- 
cellor’s doctorate is a persistent insult, whether so intended or 
not. If the B.B.C. is following some undisclosed principle the 
principle ought to be explained, for this ts a matter not of 
domestic but of public importance. I do not recall that the 
B.B.C. was in the habit of speaking of the late leader of the 
Opposition in the Lords as Mr. Addison, or that it speaks of 
the late Master of Trinity as Mr. Trevelyan. Would it pain 
Sir William Haley intolerably to put this right ° JANUS 
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New Men in France 


By D. R. GILLIE 


NE of the few healthy symptoms of the French 
Parliamentary system at the present moment is that 
it continues to throw to the top new men. Neither 

M. Edgar Faure nor M. Antoine Pinay was expected to become 
Prime Minister. Both were asked to try to form a Government 
with a view to someone else’s trying his hand in more favour- 
able circumstances two or three days later. Although both 
had been in Cabinets for the last three or four years, the 
caricaturists were entirely unprepared with comic and easily 
recognisable versions of their faces. In quite different ways 
both men—to the evident pain of some party colleagues—have 
shown they have a great deal more to them than was supposed. 

If M. Faure failed to get a majority for his Finance Bill, he 
did at least secure one that enabled France to defend her case 
and continue her policy at Lisbon. This was no easy matter. 
Further, M. Faure revealed himself as one of the best debaters, 
if not the best, in the Assembly—a renewal of the Parliamentary 
art that was urgently needed. When he was Minister of the 
Budget his interventions had been largely technical. He proved 
himself, when talking on larger themes, admirably lucid, 
courageous, good-tempered and easy in manner; he success- 
fully avoided the almost insurmountable temptation to lecture 
the present Assembly. His is a momentary defeat. He will 
certainly be amongst the leaders of France tomorrow. 

M. Pinay’s is an entirely different case. At sixty-one he is 
nearly twenty years older than M. Faure. M. Faure is evidently 
an ambitious man, determined to leave a mark on his country’s 
history. M. Pinay is of quite another temperament—tesolute 
when he occupies a post, but showing no signs of wishing to 
occupy it. His political apprenticeship has been orthodox and 
respectable, for he has been Mayor of his home town, St. 
Chamond in the Loire Department, for a quarter of a century. 
All respectable French politicians are Mayors of somewhere 
(M. Herriot has been Mayor of Lyons for most of the 
twentieth century.) But M. Pinay belongs to a social type which 
usually ends Mayor and Senator without leaving more than a 
local mark. He isgcertainly the first of his class to be Premier 
He is a small industrialist, heir of a family firm—doubly heir 
in a sense, since it was the hereditary leather-factory of his wife, 
dating back to 1780, that he ran before he entered politics, and 
not the hereditary manufacture of straw hats for the tropics 
that his own ancestors had created. His business has just 
under seventy employees. The caricaturists almost all give 
him a hat, doubly symbolic it would seem, since it is first 
the uniform of the boss of a small firm, and secondly the mark 
of a traveller, visiting rather than residing in Paris. 

M. Pinay is neither eloquent nor even a debater, though 
he makes remarks which give pleasure to the back-bencher 
and even more to the newspaper-reader. When reproached 
with simultaneously trying to return to the habit of the Third 
Republic in its prime, i.e. borrowing, instead of taxing, for 
abnormal expenditure, and proposing State control of prices, 
he observed that traffic lights were not usually considered a 
violation of the freedom of the road. Not very profound or 
novel, but the kind of phrase which, coming from the right 
man, will cover a certain number of things which would be 
very objectionable if done by someone else. 

M. Pinay’s success has been to get a sufficiently large favour- 
able fudgement from the public, for no one will want to take 
the blame (for the present) of putting him out of office. Easy 
enough, it may be argued, for a man whose main planks are 
to put prices down, and only to raise taxes after all the wicked 
have been made to pay those already in force. The divorce 
between politicians and the general public has, however, been 
so very great for years that a politician who suddenly and 
almost unintentionally gains popularity in the country Is a 
phenomenon of importance. 

M. Pinay’s critics discount him as either a simpleton or a 
demagogue. He is in fact a serious French provincial trying to 
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apply to the affairs of the French Republic the severe Standards 
of his kind. Whether he has grasped the full complexity of 
the Republic’s situation in the world today, whether his ability 
to talk to limited minds is due to his own limitations or to his 
understanding of other people’s, is what remains to be seen 
Searching for another man who had the same natural gift of 
contact with the provincial citizen, one’s mind travels back to 
M. Daladier in the thirties—a grim reminder that such qualities 
are not in themselves sufficient for public men, but then 
M. Daladier and M. Pinay are very different people. 

The value of M. Pinay’s sudden and unexpected success out. 
side the walls of the Assembly is the possibility it may offer 
to break a deadlock. Hitherto each attempt to get the 
Assembly to vote the additional taxation required to meet the 
expenditure it has already approved has failed owing to the 
defection of either the Right or the Left Wing of the coalition. 
The Right declines to vote taxes without an overhaul of 
administration, of nationalised undertakings, of social security 
and of the antiquated and unjust tax-system. The Left refuses 
when it believes, or fears that its followers will believe, that 
the working-man’s hard-won privileges are to be attacked 
under pretext of administrative reform and retrenchment. With 
one Government after another falling over the Budget, none 
is able to undertake the urgent measures of reform needed to 
make the State workable—a simpler and more just system of 
taxation, some changes in the constitution and, equally urgent, 
some changes in the procedure of the Assembly. If M. Pinay 
can really convince the country that prices are at least held, 
he may be able to borrow enough to have time to pass some 
reforms and then, having got the public in a better temper, ask 
it to look at an increase in taxation. 

The difficulties abound. Frenchmen are convinced they pay 
too much for their administration. Clearly French administra- 
tion could be improved, but that must be a slow business, and 
the costs have already been cut well below those of 1938. The 
Government is always accused of leading the price-increases 
by raising the charges of nationalised or public services. But 
these charges have in fact been increased less than other factors 
in the cost of living. Increases appear to herald a new rise in 
prices only because they have been delayed so long. The rail- 
ways would be paying their way if the freights and fares, like 
the general cost of living, stood at the coefficient 24 instead of 
at 17, as they do. M. Pinay’s popularity owes much to his 
cancellation of an increase in electricity charges fixed for 
April Ist. But without that half the investment programme of 
the Electricité de France cannot be executed—unless it can 
borrow much more than it hoped to do. Deficits in the social 
security services hypnotise many Frenchmen, but these con- 
stitute only 10 per cent. of the minimum estimate of the Budget 
deficit, which now yawns at about £400 million. It is not 
social services but the dire necessities of reconstruction, 
rearmament and war that weigh so heavily. The one convenient 
illusion seems to be that a ruthlessly complete collection of 
taxes as they stand would be less unpleasant than the increase 
of the rate by 15 per cent. No doubt it would be for large 
sections of the salaried and wage-earning groups, who have 
little chance to evade the tax-collector. For most peasants, 
shopkeepers, professional men and middlemen, the contrary 
is probable. Similarly any general system of tax-reform 
would not merely simplify and relieve some patent injustices 
but would aim at sweeping new resources into the collector’s net. 
M. Pinay’s hope seems to be that, by wiping out the fear of 
punishment for past irregularities and increasing the fear for 
the consequence of future ones, he will be able to mobilise the 
considerable body of clandestine capital reserves held by private 
individuals all over France. If these could be tapped they 
would relieve both the Treasury and the Foreign Exchange 
Stabilisation Fund. The French hoarder is protecting himself 
against any further decline in the value of the franc, which has 
fallen from tenpence to a farthing in a generation. His hoard 
is in dollars and Swiss francs and gold pieces. 

M. Pinay is playing a difficult hand in unfavourable circum- 
stances. But even if he fails he may leave behind him this 
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and that achievement which will assist his successor. He has in 
the meanwhile disproved General de Gaulle’s hypothesis that 
there is no life left in the French Parliamentary system, and 
has forced that sombre logician to ride his Parliamentary party 
on an easy rein, for fear of splitting it and losing nearly half 
his deputies. This alone is curious evidence of M. Pinay’s 
power to persuade many of his countrymen that something 
can be done, that prices can be brought down, that the 
machinery can be renewed and set going again. It is an agree- 
able change from the grim scepticism of a few weeks ago. 
Can this belief that something can be done be maintained till 
something is done? There is only a short time for that. 


The Indian Scene 


By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS Calcutta 


HE Indian business-world today is in a state of profound 

alarm, not because of the recent Communist successes 

in the elections in some areas of South India or the grave 
situation developing in North Burma, but rather on account of 
a cataclysmic slump in the share and commodity markets of 
Calcutta and Bombay. The worries of India in 1952 are, in 
fact, not political but economic, and in this respect both the 
hopes and the fears entertained at the time of the transfer of 
power have been falsified. Indians and their British friends 
then believed that the spiritual upsurge produced by indepen- 
dence would generate great economic activity and rapid 
industrial progress; while, on the other hand, they were 
apprehensive of political instability and prolonged disorder. 

Their first fear was that, with the disappearance of the British 
“steel frame,” law and order would break down and the’ grave 
communal trouble of 1947 would speedily engulf all India. 
This did not happen. The new rulers gradually secured a grip 
on the situation, and not only is India now remarkably free 
from communal disorder, but there is, throughout the country, 
a considerable measure of safety of life and property. 

The second danger was that India would prove too vast 
and heterogeneous to remain united. Either the Indian States 
would break away into independence, or those provinces in 
which local patriotism was very strong would before long 
separate themselves from the centre. The problem of the 562 
States was tackled resolutely, and today they are part of the 
Indian union. Unfortunately, the centrifugal tendencies of 
certain regions still remain dangerously strong. In the Madras 
Presidency, for example, Tamils, Telugus and Malayalis, each 
with their own language and traditions, occupy fairly well- 
defined regions and decline to be fused into one people. The 
Telugus, in the north of the Presidency, are now clamouring 
furiously for a separate Andhra State. The Congress high 
command has wisely set its face against the creation of linguistic 
provinces, since that might well be the first step towards the 
disintegration of India; but the demand is insistent, and the part 
which it played in the discomfiture of the Congress in the 
Andhra elections suggests that the Government of India may 
not be able to resist the clamour indefinitely. 

The third danger was that an illiterate electorate would be 
swept off its feet by Communist and extreme Leftist promises. 
This has not happened, except in a belt of country in the south; 
and on the whole the elections have resulted in a triumph for 
the sane and moderate elements, though the total Communist 
poll is a little disturbing. No competent observer denies the 
long-term danger of Communism, but for the immediate future 
it will not produce chaos or instability in India. The Govern- 
ment of India may indeed have to intervene in the State of 
Travancore, where the Communist strength is greatest; but 
there is little doubt that it will do this decisively if the situation 
worsens. 

The word Communism covers such a multitude of sins that 
its use in connection with India ‘may be misleading. In that 
country it does not necessarily connote pro-Russian sentiment, 
nor is it generally based on any real acceptance of Marxist 
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principles. More often it indicates little more than a dissatis- 
faction with things as they are, or a dislike of the black- 
marketing and profiteering so often associated with Indian 
capitalism. The most potent Communist argument in India 
is that, since the capitalist system breeds such appalling evils, 
it had better be destroyed. These feelings are skilfully 
exploited by Russian agents and true Marxists, and the immense 
volume of Communist literature in India at present is a cause 
of anxiety. It is disturbing to see, on the bookstalls of South 
India, a 500-page work on Communism, beautifully printed 
and weil bound, which must have cost at least fifteen shillings 
to produce, but which is sold for one shilling and sixpence. 
Thoughtful people are asking where the money for these pro- 
ductions comes from, and why the Government does not stop it. 

In spite of anxiety on this score, India is now politically 
stable, and a man can go about his lawful occasions in safety 
and confidence. Nevertheless, to reverse the usual quotation, 
if fears may be dupes, hopes may be liars, and certainly the 
economic hopes of 1947 have not been fulfilled. Indian 
capitalists have not financed new industries on the scale that 
was expected, and the public has shown little interest in invest- 
ment in such ventures. Severe taxation, the high cost of living, 
and, in the early stages, doubts as to the economic policy of 
Government may have been responsible for this lagging behind, 
but the result is disappointing. 

In the Government sector, on the other hand, progress is 
not unsatisfactory, and may be illustrated by reference to the 
Chittaranjan locomotive works, the great Sindhri factory for 
the production of chemical fertilisers, and the Damodar Valley 
scheme now in process of execution. If Indian industrialists 
and financiers do not look to their laurels, there is a danger 
that the Indian public may associate vision and initiative with 
the State rather than with private enterprise. Fortunately 
British—and to a lesser extent American—industrialists have 
been more active, and the oil-refineries now to be constructed in 
India are a symbol of faith in the future. 

The primary cause of India’s economic difficulties is the 
food-shortage. Although mainly an agricultural country, she 
cannot feed herself. The rapid growth of population, the loss 
to Pakistan of surplus-food areas and the replacement, in some 
localities, of food-grains by profitable cash-crops have more 
than outweighed the results of the much-advertised “ Grow 
More Food” campaign. Indian politicians now recognise, 
somewhat late in the day, that tube wells and minor irrigation 
projects can never make India self-sufficient in food-grains. 
Whether the great river-valley schemes can do this remains to 
be seen, but it is at least clear that for many years India 
must import perhaps five or six million tons of food-grains 
annually. This must impose a serious strain on her foreign- 
exchange resources. Figures for 1951 are not yet available, 
but it is clear that the adverse balance of payments for that 
year will be considerable, and the Indian Finance Minister 
himself has stated that there is no reason to expect better results 
in 1952. If India were able to limit her use of her sterling 
balances to the agreed figure of £35 million annually, by 1956 
those balances would be just sufficient to furnish the backing for 
the Indian currency. It is, unfortunately, fairly certain that, 
on account of the heavy food-imports, India’s drawings will 
far exceed that figure. It is not easy to see what will provide 
the currency-backing when the sterling balances have been 
exhausted in a few years’ time. 

This long-term problem has been forgotten in the sensation 
provided by the sudden and serious slump in commodities and 
shares. Prices fell dramatically overnight, and many have 
already lost fortunes. It is not possible here to analyse in 
detail the cause of the déhdcle, but the primary factor is that a 
good deal of Indian business is speculation rather than genuine 
trading. Men buy to hoard against a rise in price, rather than 
to sell in the ordinary way. The recent recession in world 
prices made the position of these speculators difficult, but the 
real trouble came with the raising of interest rates and the 
contraction of credit. Big holders were forced to sell suddenly 


and cheaply, and the panic induced by the first sign of such a 
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movement gave it fresh impetus. Up to a point the slump 
may do good, in that it will end an artificial situation and pro- 
duce a desirable deflation—but, if uncontrolled, it may go far 
to destroy economic stability. In any case, it may present the 
Finance Minister with a new and difficult revenue problem. 


[An article by Sir Percival Griffiths on Pakistan will appear 
next week.] 


The New Pocket Boroughs 


By D. W. BROGAN 


OR the student of politics the last weeks have been full 

of interest; the rift in the Labour lute now is no mere 

matter of speculation, and the impact of the economic 
crisis on the electorate, outside the party regulars, is being felt 
for the first time effectively with the reduction of the food 
subsidies. It is no wonder that there is confusion and specula- 
tion. And in the confusion it is possible that one of the 
oddest and (if it is representative) most sinister developments 
of the time will be overlooked. For The Railway Review, the 
Official organ of the National Union of Railwaymen, has 
enunciated, so The Times tells us, a political doctrine that is 
either a long step beyond syndicalism or a return to the worst 
features of the eighteenth-century political system. 

The Railway Review, it seems, is astounded and angered by 
the conduct of those “ railwaymen” Members of Parliament 
who did not support the Bevanites. It is assumed that the 
railwaymen in general do not support fhe position of the Labour 
Party and that the N.U.R. is committed to the Bevanite posi- 
tion. I am certainly incapable of deciding whether these claims 
are true, nor does it in the least matter whether they are or 
not. For even if every member of the N.U.R. was a passionate 
Bevanite, and even if the N.U.R. were on record, a dozen times 
over, as being opposed to the official Labour policy, the 
political doctrine advanced to justify censure of the M.P.s who 
supported the official line would be equally astonishing and 
outrageous. 

What is the doctrine ? It is put in the form of a question: 
“To whom do Members of Parliament owe their first allegi- 
ance; to those who enabled them to get into the House of 
Commons or to the leadership of the Labour Party whose 
policy has been opposed ?” This is a question but a highly 
rhetorical question, leaving little doubt as to what answer is 
expected from the readers of The Railway Review. It is to 
“ those who enabled them to get into the House of Commons ” 
or, as they would have said before the first Reform Bill, to their 
patrons. Here is the authentic voice of the Duke of Omnium 
rebuking a disobedient nominee for a pocket borough. And 
here is the voice, too, of the boss, the trade-union leader, not 
himself chosen to represent a constituency in Parliament, de- 
barred from it by institutional reasons or distaste, but no more 
excluded from effective parliamentary action than a great 
borough-monger was by the legal handicap of being a peer. 

It is not improbable that the writer of the article or even 
Mr. Figgins, the éminence grise of the N.U.R., has not fully 
thought out the implications of this claim, or he would have 
cracked the whip more skilfully. For the obvious first answer 
to the question is that the M.P.s, so challenged, owe their 
political allegiance, first of all, to their own electors, most of 
whom are not members of the N.U.R., and who have a right 
to have their views and sentiments represented by their M.P.s. 
Nor, if we take the high Burke line, does the extravagant claim 
of the N.U.R. house organ come off any better. For if the 
M.P.s are not to represent the views of their constituents, but 
are to give their own, best, independent judgement, the N.U.R. 
has even less to say in the case, unless we accept the view that 
there is a railwayman’s view of politics and that a railwayman 
M.P. who does not represent it is in some way defrauding his 
boss, the N.U.R. 

It is, of course, not news that certain economic and social 
interests have representatives in the House of Commons, and 
these delegates are not, in fact, confined to the Labour Party. 
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There were brewery members before there were railwaymen 
members; there are representatives of the National Union 
of Farmers as well as of the National Union of Railwaymen 
This functional representation may be deplorable. I am not 
quite sure that it is, for the interests so represented are Political 
realities that the House of Commons ought to have to consider 
But the claim of The Railway Review is not that the NUR 
ought to get its money’s worth, that the M.P.s whom it spon- 
sors should speak up for the real or assumed interests of the 
railwaymen. We may be sure that they will do that, that they 
will be no more prepared to look objectively at the problems 
of the British railway-system (and it has plenty) than the 
miners’ M.P.s will look at the problems of the mining industry, 
It will be a bad and sad day when the House of Commons 
is composed entirely or chiefly of delegates of this type, but 
some we shall always have with us. But it is on a question of 
general policy for the whole country, not one affecting the 
interests or sentiments of railwaymen as such, that the union 
whip is cracked over the backs of the M.P.s. 

If this threat proves effective, or even if these ideas remain 
cherished in the breasts of union leaders, the case against any 
voter, with a regard for the health of the parliamentary system, 
ever supporting a candidate backed by a union will be very 
strong, and the case for regarding M.P.s so supported as a good 
deal less than representatives of the people will be very strong. 
For the real victims of this doctrine will be the voters in the 
constituencies who will be disfranchised by the transfer of their 
political power to a formally non-political body of which they 
may know nothing and with which they may have no links. 

It may be regrettable that there are so many safe mining 
seats, areas like Durham where a permanent one-party system 
has been set up. But the territorial principle is not offended 
in Durham. The mining constituencies are areas in which 
miners and their families provide the majority of the electors. 
The mining industry is the chief interest to be represented, and, 
whatever arguments there may be for minority representation, 
the British equivalent of the “ solid South ” is possibly an abuse 
but not an anomaly. This is not a parallel with the constitu- 
encies returning the so-called “ railwaymen M.P.s.” In hardly 
any of them can railwaymen be in a majority. The most 
homogeneous railway constituency is, presumably, Crewe. It 
is a Labour seat, but is represented not by a railwayman, but 
by a Queen’s Counsel. The only railwayman M.P. who voted 
in a way that pleased The Railway Review is Mr. C. C. Poole. 
He represents Perry Bar, and, if he is to take his orders from 
the N.U.R., we may be certain that in many cases he will not be 
representing Perry Bar. 

I have called this doctrine “ a long step beyond syndicalism.” 
It is, for the sy ndicalist doctrine provided an alternative method 
of organising and expressing popular interest and opinion; it 
did not propose to exercise, by financial means, control over 
the old political system. No doubt syndicalist theories appeal 
to many union leaders. As much as judges and lawyers, union 
leaders like to extend their jurisdiction. The results of national- 
isation have been too often a deception, and the dream of 
“ workers’ control” is no doubt comforting some of the dis- 
illusioned. But this is not workers’ control of the industry 
they work in; it is indirect control of a body, Parliament, which 
is supposed to represent all the voters of the country. 

The dangers of such claims are all the greater that party 
lines have never been so rigidly drawn. The total elimination 
of the independent M.P. and the reduction of the Liberals to 
a handful have already disenfranchised many millions of voters 
who have to choose between the nominees of two party 
machines in whose control they have no share and in fact 
do not want to share. But at least the voter knows roughly 
what Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee stand for. He knows or, 
perhaps, it would be safer to say, he knew, roughly, what the 
Conservative and Labour Parties stand for. But under the N.U.R. 
doctrine the voter will often have to guess for whom he is really 
voting, if he votes for a trade-union nominee. 

This doctrine is more dangerous, I think, than refusals 
to work on Saturdays as a protest against the Budget. We 
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must remember that there is in some sections of the Labour 
Party a strong suspicion of parliamentary methods, a strong 
and not unjustified fear that a total reorganisation of society 
will not be easily brought about by mere Parliamentary vic- 
tories. There are visible hankerings after newer and more 
certain methods of getting things done or preventing their being 
done. One symptom is this curious combination of the Duke 
of Newcastle and Sorel. It is an ugly symptom. Let us hope 
that the M.P.s who earned the rebuke of The Railway Review 
will remember that it was the voters who sent them to West- 
minster and it is the taxpayers who pay their salaries. 


Public Worship III 


By THE REV. MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


HE empirical approach to Prayer Book revision sug- 

gested in the report of the Church Assembly Commission 

on Church and State may provide a part solution of the 
liturgical problems of the Church of England. It will not 
satisiy the ecclesiastical logicians, but it will commend itself 
to those who believe that the British genius is to be found in 
Common Law rather than a written constitution. The fate of 
the 1928 Prayer Book is regreticd by few today. It was an 
unhappy hotch-potch, and the Church is fortunate not to be 
saddled with it. But it has served a purpose. The clergy have 
made use of it for a quarter of a century, and experience has 
taught them to distinguish between the helpful and the unhelp- 
ful deviations. 

In addition it has demonstrated the wisdom of the experi- 
mental method; and that probably lies behind the recommen- 
dation in the report. The Convocations and the House of 
Laity would be justified in saying to Parliament, “ We have 
used these alternative forms of worship. Some have proved 
useful and popular; others were found to be unsatisfactory. 
We would ask you to authorise the former.” It would, of 
course, be better if statutory approval could be obtained for 
making the trial. The trouble at the moment is that no 
experiments are permissible, and all departures from the 1662 
Book, with the few exceptions covered by the 1872 Amend- 
ment Act, are illegal. But if we can put the technical diffi- 
culties on one side, let us look at the problem from the point 
of view of the parson and the man in the pew. 

There are two main reasons for wanting changes in the 
liturgy, and they are probably incompatible. Those who sup- 
port the first believe that the unity of Christendom requires the 
Church of England to retrace its steps. Those who think in 
this way—and they are more vocal than numerous—disparage 
Cranmer’s Prayer Book and do not hesitate to place the Roman 
Missal on their altars. The second group, so far from wanting 
to undo the Reformation Settlement, believes that the Prayer 
Book, while basically adequate, must be modified and amended 
to meet fresh needs. 

I doubt whether there is much sympathy among the laity 
for the attempts to approximate to the Roman rite. When I 
took over my present charge, I was asked by my Church 
Council to stick to the Communion Service from the Book 
of Common Prayer and to refrain from mumbled prayers. 
They told me that they liked to follow the service in their 
books, to hear everything that was said, and to know what was 
coming next. Although I had been brought up in a High 
Church tradition, I gladly put into the church furnace the 
compilation used by my predecessors and restored the Book 
of Common Prayer. During the intervening years we have 
availed ourselves of the 1928 deviations by substituting the 
ninefold Kyrie for the Ten Commandments, and using the 
revised prayer for the Church Militant. 

Dom Gregory Dix in his epoch-making book, The Shape 
of the Liturgy, has convinced many clergy of the serious 
inadequacies of Cranmer’s Communion Service. If I had only 
myself to consider, I should be prepared for drastic changes, 
but my experience as a parish priest compels me to leave bad 
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alone. Although I work in an area which prides itself upon 
its radical politics, I recognise that in matters of religion it is 
ultra-conservative. And in that it is typical of most parishes. 
They layman will listen courteously to all the professional com- 
plaints about the deficiencies of the Communion Service. But 
he wishes no change. He loves Cranmer’s liturgy. 

When I was ten years younger I tried with some other clergy 
to compile a simple Communion Service. I showed it to 
Archbishop Temple, and he commented favourably. I have 
occasionally used it when I have celebrated privately in 
people’s houses. But even if I had the necessary permissions, 
I would never introduce it into my church. My people, 
including the young men and women, abhor the smallest 
departure from the Prayer Book service. For this reason we 
have as our main service a simple Parish Communion. Every 
word of the service is said slowly and audibly. The people 
follow in their books. Visitors are provided with a printed 
commentary. The singing is congregational, and the laity are 
encouraged to play an active part: the young men read the 
epistle and place the bread and wine upon the altar. 

A parson has a responsibility, not only to the instructed 
church-goers, but to the larger number of “ God-fearers ” who, 
although not confirmed, are prepared to attend their parish 
church. For them I provide a simple people’s service on 
Sunday evenings. It consists of an introductory act of worship 
based upon the theme of the sermon, followed by a thirty- 
minute address. The congregation is not called upon to say 
a creed, nor does it sing complicated canticles about “ Abraham 
and his seed for ever.” Instead, we have a few hymns, a short 
reading from the Bible, and four or five carefully selected 
prayers. For churchgoers who wish matins and evensong, the 
statutory services are provided, but they are said at an earlier 
hour. 

Many clergy try to popularise evensong by abbreviating it, 
or by altering the psalms and lessons. To me this is to make 
the worst of both worlds. Cranmer assumed that the British 
people would attend their parish churches twice a day. It was 
arranged, therefore, that they should read the psalter once a 
month, the New Testament twice a year, the Old Testament 
once a year. It has remained a remarkable assumption. 

I suppose that people who break into the sequence once in 
seven days may derive benefit provided they are adequately 
instructed; but I suspect that in many cases matins and even- 
song are regarded as the necessary, though regrettable, pre- 
liminary to the sermon. I remember the present Archbishop 
of York saying in the war that he had been present at morning 
prayer in the Middle East, and he felt sure it had meant nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to the soldiers. If the Archbishop is 
right, the solution is not to mangle matins and to reduce 
Cranmer’s liturgy to an absurdity, but to have an entirely 
different service suitable for the occasion. 

Unfortunately the Church of England tends to be so middle- 
class that its rulers, who were reared in the devotional 
traditions of the boarding-schools, find it difficult to appreciate 
the reactions of the great majority to whom the Anglican liturgy 
is meaningless. As a priest | have a duty to say matins and 
evensong every day. It is no effort as I love the Prayer Book. 
But I realise that to my parishioners the Benedictus, Te Deum, 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis are as incomprehensible as an 
editorial in the Financial Times. 

Much the same can be said about the occasional offices. The 
baptism service in the 1662 Book is practically incomprehen- 
sible. I have got myself into hot water by writing, with the 
help of cthers, a simple service which attempts to put the 
Prayer Book service into intelligible English. From time to 
time I have been severely criticised by some of my fellow 
clergy. Always I say to them, “ Well, will you tell me in plain, 
straightforward English what the Prayer Book service means? ” 
I am still awaiting the satisfactory explanation. In any case 
what impression does the service, 1662 or 1928, make upon 
the layman? Does it explain initiation into the Christian 
Church, or is it a piece of magical abracadabra ? The marriage 
and burial offices are less difficult, but both could be enriched. 
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Forms of worship are not ends in themselves. Their purpose 
is to lead men into the presence of God. If they fail to do that, 
‘they are valueless. Those of us who have had the good fortune 
to be steeped in Cranmer’s liturgy, and find our needs met by 
it, must realise that others require something different. And 
we must get out of our heads the idea that to depart from 
the Book of Common Prayer means to play down to vulgar 
demand. Services in cathedrals and students’ services in 
university churches have shown that non-liturgical worship 
can be of a worthy and dignified character, with great 
possibilities. 

1 have confined myself to the parish church. There is 
another aspect of worship which must be considered. The 
Roman Catholic liturgical movement is considering the type 
of worship best suited to the needs of factory-workers. Similar 
experiments are being made in England. I have myself 
celebrated the Holy Communion at the kitchen-table in a rail- 
way-worker’s house, with six railway-workers standing by, one 
of them cutting up the loaf and passing it round to his mates. 
Although I confined myself more or less to Cranmer’s liturgy, 
I felt it did not quite meet the occasion, although in many 
respects it was movingly adequate. And perhaps that is a 
symbol of the general position. 


West African Attitudes 


By WINIFRED WHALLEY 


EMOCRATS believe in differences of opinion. But in 
every generation there are subjects on which it is 
positively indecent to take the unfashionable view- 

point. Today one cannot be “ anti-African.” Unfortunately 
in West Africa it is enough, to earn that label, to say the 
slightest word that can be construed as criticism of a black skin. 
“ Primitive ” and “ native” are perhaps understandably offen- 
sive terms applied to a primitive and native people, but the 
limit has been reached when “ non-expatriate ” or “ British- 
protected person” has to be used instead of “African,” and 
when to call anyone “ silly ” is an unforgivable insult. 

It must be understood, too, that, while it is a crime for a 
European to be “anti-African,” it is a greater crime for an 
African to be anything but violently “ anti-British.” Virulent 
abuse can be poured forth—but one way only. Nigerian papers 
do not speak of “ Europeans”; they habitually say “ white 
overlords ” or “ imperialistic bosses.” Recently administrative 
officers were described by a Nigerian paper in such atrocious 
terms that the writers of the article were found guilty of 
sedition. But we may not say “ silly.” 

But while the tradition of turning the other cheek may be a 
sound one, as an enforced habit it is exhausting and discourag- 
ing for the man on the spot. It springs partly from the old 
dictum that lack of manners towards a dependent people is a 
sin, and partly from the Western tendency to feel that the 
African is above criticism because he was once a slave. The 
weakness of our appeasement, however, is that it involves a 
complete lack, for the African, of informed and constructive 
criticism. The good as well as the bad is lost. What the West 
African badly needs is for us to stop indulging (at his expense) 
our mistaken feelings of guilty conscience and give him some 
good bracing douches of cold water. He won't like them, but 
without plain speaking his future lacks realism. 

What is the truth about West Africa? First, that the 
country is an abominable place to live in. Once, when expatri- 
ation allowances for Europeans were under discussion, the 
argument was advanced by Africans that they found life just 
as unpleasant in the tropics as anyone else and should have the 
same financial compensations. It is a country where it is 
hard to live and easy to die. Nor does it seem to be a rich 
country, in any sense of the word, actually or potentially. The 
idea of the African tropics as an eldorado is a fantasy. The 
land is exceedingly poor in natura] resources. It is difficult 
to see how it can ever be more than the producer of tropical 
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foodstuffs, temporarily fetching inflated world prices. Mean. 
while an egg flown to the Gold Coast from South Africa costs 
less than an egg produced in the country, and in Nigeria the 
more coal is brought up from the Enugu mines the more 
money the mines lose. 

It is part of our accepted. mythology that Britain has ex- 
ploited her colonies. The fact is that in the British West African 
colonies there has been no exploitation at all. There has been 
administration—often rather good administration—but no 
exploitation. Indeed the critic of imperialism is on far surer 
ground in pointing to the lack of economic development in the 
African tropics; we have failed to be “ imperialistic ” enough. 
Apart from the feat of survival, what has the African done for 
himself ? The typical African today is still a peasant of the 
most primitive type, existing precariously with little exertion 
and apparently incapable of making even the smallest advance 
on the road to civilisation without external aid. In music, art, 
painting, literature, architecture, achievement is either non- 
existent or consists of effects with a purely historical interest 
as curiosities. (The big exceptions to this generalisation, such 
as the art of Ife or Benin, simply throw into greater relicf the 
ordinary lack of artistic achievement.) Although the most 
extraordinary claims have been made for primitive art, it is 
still true that in all the higher reaches of the intellectual life the 
Africans are an untried people. 

It is a long time, too, since the West Africans ceased to live 
in a closed world, coping as best they could and in their own 
way with the problems of existence. Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty today is that the human raw material no longer 
consists of “noble savages,” if it ever did, but of sorely- 
distressed human beings with a new lot of psychological 
troubles added to the old inherited ones. It is not enough to 
say that Africans are suspicious, ungrateful and scheming— 
suspicious of all motives because their own are not above 
suspicion, hating and fearing the white man because they hate 
and fear each other; the ruling passion of their lives may always 
have been fear. In addition they are suffering severely from the 
traumatic shock of contact with a ruling race, and the 
Europeanised Africans have been badly bruised in the process 
of excessively rapid change in their lives. Even this is not all. 
In the last few years they have been infected with a particularly 
virulent form of nationalism—unreasonable, emotional, aggres- 
sive, passionate—and no one should be surprised that when 
it is allied to the pre-existing ultra-sensitiveness its results are 
pathological. 

All this makes day-to-day contact between white and black 
in West Africa extremely difficult. At the moment the slogan 
“All men are equal ” is taken to mean “Any African is as good 
as any European ”"—which is manifestly untrue in the sense of 
acquired abilities if not of natural aptitude. In the adminis- 
tration and elsewhere many Africans suffer from a personal 


sense of grievance as being “ kept under” by the white man’s 


discrimination. It is inconceivable to them that they are some- 
times refused promotion not because they are black but 
because they are not good enough. They cannot and do not 
realise that with brilliant exceptions they are often leading very 
cushioned lives; employers and colleagues constantly make 
allowances for them, and a perpetual discrimination goes on in 
favour of the African. But how many businesses, firms, offices, 
parliaments, and governments in Europe are filled with people 
who believe (wrongly) that they could do better than the men 
immediately above them ? It is of the nature of incompetence 
not to recognise itself, and if we insist on providing the casy 
excuse of “ white bossdom ” we must expect it to be used. As 
things are, very few Africans have faced the cold bleak winds 
of personal equality. They see it as an increased comfort, and 
not as an increased demand on themselves. 

Time is no cure for all these diseases if the conditions pro- 
ducing them remain static. Complete seif-government, in the 
end, is the only remedy. It is a mistake to say that Africans 
are not ready for self-government; they are not ready for any- 
thing else. Even supposing it came prematurely, it is better 
to learn from suffering than to stagnate; but, as it happens, the 
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constitutional and political developments of the last year or two 
in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria have not been unhopeful. 
If the next two or three years are spent in equally constructive 
partnership, a new chapter in the history of the imperial rela- 
tionship will have been written. The trouble is that the writing 
of that chapter is a joint task for imperial statesmanship and 
colonial co-operation; the writing of the following chapter, and 
the use to which independence is put, will be a task for Africans 
alone. Their real testing time is not in the past, but in the 
future. It is still to come, and so far there is no real evidence 
one way or the other as to Africans’ capacity for sustained effort 
in meeting their modern difficulties. They have not yet been 
through the fire, and whether they can emerge unscathed is still 
an open question. Self-government is not a goal. It is the 
supreme ordeal. 


Perplexing Athletes 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


N athletics meeting is the most bewilderingly delightful 
sport I know. At cricket or football or racing your 
attention, when it is attracted at all, is attracted by one 

thing. Your delight, such as it is, is concentrated; and you 
know what is going on. But at an athletics meeting, for much 
of the time, you do not and cannot know what is going on, 
although you see it all. There are varied fragments like the 
glints of the sun on many-coloured glass. But there is no 
pattern, no continuity, no form. Yet the effect is completely, 
wholly, satisfying. 

I was at the White City on Saturday to watch Oxford 
against Cambridge. When I tell you -that Oxford beat 
Cambridge by 68 points to 58 you will say that at least this 
mecting had a formal end—a satisfying formal end, you may 
add. But in fact there was no end, as you will see. For all 
| know university athletes are still, to this moment, stretching 
their muscles on the green grass; and there was certainly no 
beginning. 

The first event—the Pole Vault—-was timed for 2.15 p.m. 
It did not in fact begin until about 2.30 p.m. But long before 
2.15 p.m. things were happening in the White City. Some men 
in track suits were jogging slowly and steadily round and round 
the stadium almost as though they were part of the earth’s 
movement. Other men in track suits, jogging dismally round 
the stadium, would suddenly streak like meteors. Two men 
chatting together would suddenly clasp hands and work their 
arms like pistons. Another, walking casually across the grass, 
would suddenly leap in the air or contract himself to half his 
size like wound-up clockwork. These of course were all 
limbering exercises. They seemed to go on all afternoon, 
though I discovered later that some of the ‘things I thought 
were still limbering exercises were in fact the real events. But 
nobody told us. 

The first event, as I say, was the Pole Jump. I realised it 
had begun when I saw that the limberers-up had taken off 
their sweaters. But with or without sweaters nothing much 
seemed to be happening. Something was happening in the 
Putting the Weight, but I was too far away to see what. Some- 
thing did happen in the 100 yards—a superbly-run victory for 
Finlay, the Cambridge President—which I saw and quickly 
tried to forget. Then the announcer broadcast the jumps to 
date in the Pole Vault and added: “A. J. Burger (Oxford) 
has not yet entered the competition.” I wondered if he had 
missed his train. So, against a background of silver javelins 
sweeping through the air in graceful arcs, or of bronzed men 
grunting themselves into graceless and seemingly inexplicable 
contortions, we were presented with the one mile. Because I 
want to be detailed about the later three miles, I will only be 
sketchy about the one mile. Suffice it to say that the Cambridge 
first string, Robinson, led until the last half of the last lap, that, 
at this point, Oxford's red-headed Chataway moved easily and 
relentlessly into the lead, that both runners beat the previous 
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record and that, at the finish, neither looked as though he had 
been out of breath. 

At this point the announcer told us that the Oxford second 
string had failed at such and such a height in the Pole Vault 
and that A. J. Burger (Oxford) was now entering the competi- 
tion. By now I had discovered that it was no question of 
missed trains with A. J. Burger (Oxford), but rather that, as 
the record-holder, he did not bother to jump until the bar 
had been raised to the level of his dignity. Thousands of 
eyes now looked at A. J. Burger (Oxford) and thousands of 
minds thought: “Ha! What a lark it will be if, after what 
the Labour Party calls ostentatious abstention, he fails at his 
first jump.” <A. J. Burger (Oxford) still in his track suit, 
shambled to the bar and studied it for some seconds. Then 
he reached for his pole and, with it, made a number of measure- 
ments. Then he shambled back to the bench, removed his 
track-suit and shambled to the end of the run. As he turned 
I noticed that he was bald, and he noticed that his shoe-lace 
was undone. He could not do much about the first but, having 
rectified the second, he shambled along the run and cleared 
the bar by a good foot. 

On we went through the hurdles, the long jump, the half 
mile and the high jump, and still in the background silver 
javelins cruised through the air and strong men emitted grunts 
which were almost visible. Then came the three miles and there, 
on his mark, looking as fresh as the sunrise, was the red- 
headed Chataway who, 37 minutes before, had broken the 
Varsity record for the mile. They were off; and at once 
Chataway took the lead. Obviously he was merely going to 
pace his first string, and would fade away after about the 
eighth lap. , 

Here the announcer said: “ A. J. Burger (Oxford) will now 
try to break his own record,” and everything in that stadium 
seemed to stand still except for the three-mile runners who were 
now in their second lap, Chataway pacing manfully. Burger 
stood at the end of the run, looking as though exercise bored 
him. He gripped his pole and then eased himself into that 
toddling, almost crab-like motion which a runner must adopt 
when both his hands have to be placed on the same side of 
his body. Seconds later there was a shout so ecstatic that 
Cambridge’s second string in the three miles was put clean out 
of his stride. A. J. Burger (Oxford) had done it again. 

Back to the three miles. The three leaders were bunched 
together. They were all Oxford. The Cambridge first string 
was, perhaps, twenty yards behind, fighting hard, but going 
back on his heels. Their second string was half a lap behind. 
The third string was about to be overlapped by the leaders. 
With panting courtesy he moved aside to let them through, 
then slogged on in desperate but not inglorious loneliness. 
Soon there were only two in the race, Scott-Wilson, the Oxford 
second string in the lead, and Chataway breathing ever so 
gently down the back of his neck. Round the last bend 
Chataway eased himself level with Scott-Wilson and together, 
almost hand in hand, certainly like two horses in a carriage 
and pair, they came prancing home. It was a wonderful 
performance: but my loudest cheer was for the Cambridge 
third string who, with nothing to gain and at the risk of getting 
himself involved in the next race, went on and on until he 
came to the end. 

Quite suddenly I found we had reached the end of the 
programme, and then I wondered who were the winners. True 
there was the scoreboard. There was also the announcer. 
But the scoreboard showed one score, the announcer declared 
another, and neither agreed with the score I had totted up 
myself. Then someone behind me discovered that the meeting 
was not over yet. “that all those grunts in the distance came 
from the discus-throwers and that if Cambridge were first and 
second in the discus, they could still tie. We waited as the 
sun went down and, by and by, someone said that the discus 
had been won by Cambridge. I did not believe him. Obviously 
A. J. Burger (Oxford) had not yet entered the competition. 
However, I was quite relieved when Oxford did win the discus, 
and hence the match, without calling upon Burger. The effort 
would have endangered his health. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


MONG the varied feelings aroused in us by the master- 
pieces of art or nature is the feeling of surprise. We 
believe that we remember perfectly some admired pic- 

ture or poem and that we can recall with entire accuracy the 
shape and colour of some landscape that has held us entranced. 
Yet always, when we return to the originals, the contrast 
between the thing itself and our own recollection of it occasions 
a shock of surprise. It may be that the test of the value to 
ourselves of those natural or artificial objects which we prefer 
over others is whether, when we see them again, we are 
conscious that our recognition of them is a startled recognition; 
that we are surprised to find in them something that we had 
either forgotten, or not observed, before. If, on seeing again 
some place or object that has moved us in the past, we 
exclaim no more than “ How nice to see that again,” then we 
can be sure that our sensibilities are becoming blunted or that 
the admired place or object has exhausted the stimulus that it 
was once able to exert; that, in other words, it was not really 
as good as we first felt. I have, for instance, paid frequent 
visits to Greece, since of all foreign countries it is the one that 
I prefer. On February afternoons in London I will close my 
eyes in order to evoke the shimmer of Greek islands and pursue 
my pavement path towards the Kensington Underground, spell- 
bound, like Lord Byron, among the clustering Cyclades. Yet 
always when I return here (and I am writing this article in the 
train with Mount Olympus swimming in the sky beside me) 
I have the sensation of constant surprise. It is not only that 
Greek scenery, with its quick alternation of contrasts, arouses 
astonishment: it is also that, each time that one comes here, 
Greece seems different from the place one had remembered. 
* * * * 


What I enjoy so much about the Greek scene is the abrupt- 
ness with which it changes. A lime-stone gorge, with cistus 
and sage tangled above the torrent, will stop suddenly and be 
followed by a vast plain, the limit of which, where it reaches the 
next range of mountains, is as straight as a horizon. The sea, 
which until a few moment ago was glistening to the east, its 
light blue scudded with dark blue squalls, its white horses 
dancing sharply under a sharp morning sun, is swept from 
our sight by the sudden lunge of a promontory: almost 
immediately a quite different sea glides into our vision from 
the west, calm as a lagoon. The rocks that soar above the 
Vale of Tempe (through which I am at this moment passing) 
are jagged, bare and flecked with snow; far below them hurries 
the amber river, past the big plane trees on the bank, past 
the willows already green; around grow terebinth and myrtle, 
clematis and jasmine, and clumps of euphorbia lush and yellow 
in the gorge’s shade. The mind is filled with visions of giants 
assaulting Olympus, with Pelion and Ossa as their siege-engines; 
of Poseidon cleaving the range with a faint touch of his trident; 
of Apollo descending with serene eyes to calm such savage 
legends; of Cicero even, bidding the slaves rest his litter beside 
this running water, welcoming the stream of frigida Tempe 
after the fierce heat of the journey from Larissa. Two Greek 
engineers in my compartment, who until now have been dis- 
cussing with bitter stridency some hydro-electric scheme in the 
Vardar valley, stop talking suddenly and start to play 
backgammon. They rattle the neatest little dice and slowly, 
between brown finger and broken thumb, they move pieces 
from one section of the board to another. The click of ivory 
accompanies me across the Thessalian plain. It will be dark 
before we pass the lion of Chaeronea or enter the defiles of 
Cithaeron, where Pentheus was murdered, and the ladies of 
the Court of Thebes dipped into the wine that Dionysus gave 
them the resin of the pine-cones on their wands. 

* * * * 

The differences that delight me when I return to Greece are 
partly due to the fact that I have had the good fortune to 
visit the country at different seasons of the year. In summer 
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even the children wear enormous sun-spectacles, the pepper 
trees that fringe the boulevards of Athens hang their pods in 
dusty despair, and the [issus—never one of Europe’s mightiest 
rivers—ceases even to be a trickle seeping in an open drain. [t 
is then that the unvintaged sea really comes into its own. Ip 
autumn, the morning and evening air is golden, and at sunset 
Hymettus glows above the Acropolis and the town with 
incomparable radiations of pink and amethyst and purple. | 
have never quite seen why Aristophanes, who could himself be 
sentimental enough, should have jeered at Pindar for calling 
Athens “ violet-crowned ”; or why later scholars have insisted 
that the epithet did not apply to Hymettus at sunset, but to the 
practice, at the time of the vernal Dionysia, of twining the 
wands with violet sprays. Hymettus, in a clear October sun- 
set, is enough to set even a Theban heart aflame. But perhaps 
the best of all seasons is the month of March, when the snow 
rests upon the lower mountains also, when the poplars are just 
beginning to be tinged with green, and when the anemones, the 
grape hyacinths, the scillas, the tulips, the dwarf irises and the 
scented narcissus cluster in companies together around the drifts 
of pink cyclamen. Around them splash the rivulets released 
by the quick-melting snow. 
* * * * 

There is, however, one natural element in Greece which 
always surprises me with its immutability: the Greek national 
character. No nation on earth has, within the last half 
century, endured such terrible calamities. Since 1897 the 
Greeks have experienced six major wars, four foreign invasions, 
two civil wars—the first distracting, the second fiercely destruc- 
tive—all manner of coups d'état and pronunciamientos, 
several revolts, three serious revolutions, and a succession of 
economic catastrophes such as would have shattered any 
weaker breed. Their villages have been burnt and their 
children kidnapped; the most frightful murders have been com- 
mitted; yet here they are, their railways working splendidly, 
their roads repaired, their merchant navy almost restored to its 
pre-war prosperity, starting to argue passionately again whether 
more might not be done with American aid to canalise the 
waters of the Vardar. We all know that the Greeks are very 
brave; we all know that they are highly intelligent; but it is 
their astonishing resilience that, more than any other quality, 
compels my deep respect. Along the line that runs from 
Salonika to Athens a few block-houses and military posts still 
remain from the civil war. The soldiers have amused them- 
selves in their spare moments by marking out in white-washed 
stones the battle-honours of their regiments. Victories against 
the Bulgarians in Macedonia, victories against the Turks in 
Thrace, victories against the Albanians in Illyria, victories 
against the Italians in Northern Epirus; but these lists, starring 
the mountain-side with the motto “Long Live the King!”, 
always begin with three lapidary names:—‘ Marathon,” 
“ Salamis,” “ Plataea.” No, I am certain that I could not really 
like anybody who did not really like the Greeks. 


* * * * 


How insatiable, how Socratic, is their curiosity! The two 
men in my compartment finished their backgammon and began 
all over again to get angry with each other about the Vardar 
valley. The light tinkle of the luncheon-bell prevented a con- 
flict. They seated themselves amicably at my table in the 
restaurant-car. Was I English or French? Was I married ? 
Did I still live with my wife ? Had I any children? Had 
they entered a profession? Was I rich or poor? What was 
the amount of my yearly income ? Did I, like most English- 
men, suffer from weak kidneys ? What did I think of Marshal 
Papagos ? Did I know that Amphikleia was the source of the 
Cephisus ? What had I been scribbling while they were playing 
backgammon ? Would I read it aloud to them in French when 
we got back to the compartment? And (if I did not mind 
their asking so personal a question) did I like Greece ? 
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THEATRE 
Coriolanus. By William Shakespeare. (Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon.) 

Tuere are not many who share Dr. Johnson’s opinion that this play 
is ** one of the most amusing of our author’s performances.’’ Even 
when it is produced as forcefully and intelligently as it is by Mr. 
Glen Byam Shaw at Stratford, we come away from it with a 
vaguely unsatisfied feeling. Does part of the trouble lie in the 
fact that, when Coriolanus goes over to the enemies of Rome, he 
forfeits a part of our sympathies by doing something which we 
cannot help regarding as monstrous ? Johnson’s remark that ** the 
various revolutions of the hero’s fortune fill the mind with anxious 
curiosity ’’ is certainly true of the first half of the play ; but in the 
second half he acquires the status and the limitations of a juggernaut, 
and as he moves rather creakingly towards his doom the tragedy 
dwindles into a superior form of melodrama. 

The part is played powerfully and with excellent judgement by 
Mr. Anthony Quayle, who conveys very well the inner, take-it-or- 
leave-it integrity from which spring the outward symptoms of 
arrogance and impetuosity. Mr. Michael Hordern, in a performance 
with the flavour of a very good dry sherry, invests Menenius Agrippa 
with the reflective and quizzical authority of a Cecil, Mr. Laurence 
Harvey lends an exotic and rather feline menace to Tullus Aufidius, 
and Mr. Aubrey Woods as his henchman plays a negligible part with 
distinction. Messrs. Powys Thomas and Lyn Evans admirably 
present the scruffy opportunism of the Tribunes, and the mob at 
their heels is handled by the producer with great skill and imagina- 
tion. Miss Siobhan McKenna does all that can be done with 
Virgilia, but Miss May Ellis’s Volumnia was—on the first night— 
subdued and ineffective. Motley’s scenery and costumes are 
excellent, and the whole production has that air of assured distinc- 
tion which we have come to expect from Stratford but which seems 
temporarily to elude the Old Vic. PETER FLEMING. 


Call Me Madam. By Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Music 
by Irving Berlin. (Coliseum.) 

I TAKE this piece for a sort of reprisal. For several decades American 
audiences have manfully schooled themselves to enjoy, and here and 
there even to understand, the faded insular topicality of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. It is now our turn for a corresponding ordeal, and I must 
say we rise to the occasion very creditably, laughing like mad at the 
frequent allusions to an indiscretion committed by President Truman 
two or three or four years ago, and seeing instantaneously the point 
of any innuendo about the State Department. Britain, once more, 
can take it. 

I am afraid that I could not. I admit that the appointment of 
Mrs. Mesta, a celebrated Washington hostess, as United States 
Ambassador to the Duchy of Luxembourg, has, or once had, the 
same sort of sensational yet disarming appeal which one associated 
with the Loch Ness Monster. But, once you base a musical comedy 
on any sort of reality, you create a conflict which can only be 
resolved by making it a very good musical comedy and performing 
it very well. Neither requirement is, to my mind, met at the 
Coliseum. The tunes are not memorable, the dancing is rather 
aimless and the players, though they warm up towards the end, fail 
to cast a spell over us. Miss Billie Worth, in the principal part, goes 
energetically through the repertoire of a comedienne without ever 
actually being comic, except in the very broadest sense of that word ; 
and Mr. Anton Walbrook, as the ultra-European hero, wears— 
especially when he is called upon to sing—an air of slightly bewildered 
resignation, like a heavy-weight hunter which suddenly finds itself 
taking part in a historical pageant in aid of the Wire Fund. Miss 
Shani Wallis, on the other hand, sings and acts with considerable 
grace and a sort of Pont-like imperturbability. 

It is only fair to record that a packed audience received the 
performance with every symptom of delight. PETER FLEMING. 
The Constant Couple. By George Farquhar. (Winter Garden.) 
FARQUHAR’S friendly farce, which Mr. Alec Clunes and the Arts 
Theatre have chosen to succeed Mr. Fry’s The Firstborn in their 
Season at the Winter Garden, turns out to be an elaborate setting, 
pinchbeck at its periphery but gold at the heart, for one of the ablest 
comic performances in London. I faulted Mr. Clunes when, during 
the curtain-calls after Mr. Fry’s play, he strode down to the foot- 
lights, hoary under the singing robes and immemorial beard of law- 
giving Moses, and blew kisses at the audience ; but I can forgive 


him now, and understand. He must have been studying Sir Harry 
Wildair at the time, and remembering the triumph Peg Woffington 


had in the part. 


.** Love’s Catechism ”’ 





Farquhar wrote The Constant Couple at twenty-one, and its hero 
is an appropriately idealised debauchee, compounded equally of 
désinvolture and sheer unprincipled energy. Vying with the dull- 
witted Standard, the oily Vizard, the upstart Clincher, and the 
decrepit Smuggler for the love of Lady Lurewell, Harry Wildair yet 
has time to pay court to Angelica, whose home he is induced to 
mistake for a brothel. Through all this Mr. Clunes’ romping 
graciousness carries him with no whiff of unpleasantness. He has 
broadened and softened his playing of the part since the Arts pro- 
duction of 1943: the duologues with Lady Lurewell, his comrade of 
old in the game of darkness, are done with a mature twinkle which 
suggests unspeakable delights, reminding one sometimes of the 
Elyot-Amanda exchanges in Private Lives. Much that had hitherto 
fretted me about Mr. Clunes’ style began at last to bewitch me : for 
a supreme complacency, a pointblank refusal to be discomfited, and 
an affection for the tippler’s leer are all part and parcel of Harry 
Wildair. Theatrical ** Lifemanship ’’ can seldom have been more 
persuasively expounded. Though it sometimes lacks grace in motion 
and self-forgetfulness in delivery, Mr. Clunes’ performance is 
gloriously rounded and full of vocal inventiveness. I particularly 
enjoyed the scornful ** woof ’’ he interpolates when Angelica, in 
self-protection, invokes his mother’s chastity. 

He is partnered by Miss Maxine Audley, whose Lady Lurewell, 
bearer of an ‘** amorous grudge ’’ against mankind, is her best 
performance to date. Miss Audley’s artificial nods and becks are 
exactly right for this obsessed flirt; and her habit of acting as if 
(to borrow Mr. George Jean Nathan's phrase) ** playing Trilby to 
her own Svengali ’’ perfectly conveys the depth of Lady Lurewell’s 
insincerities. Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. Richard Wordsworth, and 
Mr. Ivan Staff make much of smaller parts, Mr. Staff almost too 
much ; and Miss’Ruth Trouncer, though she tends to look grumpy 
where she should look distressed, is a sage enough Angelica. 

Mr. Clunes’ production, embellished by some smartly unfanciful 
settings by Miss Fanny Taylor, is spry and generally respectful. 
I say ** generally,’’ because I question his authority for inserting, 
into his own part and that of Lady Lurewell’s maid, the entire 
scene from The Beaux’ Stratagem. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


Angels One Five. (Empire.)}——-Saturday Island. 
Boots Malone. (Tivoli.) 

It has taken a long time for the Battle of Britain to be commemorated 

in film-form. Angels One Five, directed by Mr. George More 

O’Ferrall and starring Messrs. Jack Hawkins, Michael Denison, 


(Odeon.)—— 
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John Gregson and Cyril Raymond, concerns itself exclusively with 
a fighter station in the summer of 1940. These glorious months of 
our history are dealt with in true British style, that is to say with 
levity and under-statement, and, though this is certainly the way 
we approach every crisis, it is also the way to devitalise drama. 
The high-spirited courage of youth we are shown in full measure ; 
the secrets of the operational room are laid bare ; the squadron’s 
esprit de corps is analysed. Only twice, however, once when Mr. 
Raymond and a number of W.A.A.F.s are waiting at their posts 
during an air-raid, and once when Mr. Hawkins listens to Mr. 
Gregson’s last message from his plunging plane, do we get a sense 
of strain. 

It is possible that fighter pilots, called out forty times a day to 
take the skies, always ran whooping with glee towards their machines, 
and returned in fine spirits to turn cartwheels over sofas ; but for 
a film audience, which can but-live vicariously, there should be a 
few ghosts, some small gestures of farewell, even a look in a passing 
eye to say it isn’t all such wizard fun. The participants in American 
battles are overburdened with neuroses, but I feel that the faintest 
little twinge of one would not have come amiss here. 

* * - * 

And yet how infinitely preferable are these roistering boys in blue 
to the R.A.F. type, invented by Hollywood and played by poor 
Mr. Donald Gray, who turns up on Saturday Island to disrupt the 
love-idyll between Canadian nurse Miss Linda Darnell and U.S. 
Marine Mr. Tab Hunter, the only survivors of a troop-ship. (It says 
little for the morale on board, incidentally, that these two should 
have got an enormous raft to themselves.) Until Mr. Gray appears, 
the film is very pleasant, Mr. Hunter in particular giving an excellent 
performance. His interpretation of adolescence, veering from the 
buffoonish to the sullen, from rudeness to rhapsedic ejaculations, 
is well observed ; and he emerges from this Technicolored paradise 
as a real person. Miss Darnell, handicapped perhaps by the ruched 
kimono she has run up on a home-made loom, seems less so, and 
Mr. Gray, of course, is out of this world. Still, of its kind, it is 
a sensible picture, and certainly a lovely one to look at. 

. * > > 


Boots Malone is a long-winded and to my way of thinking distinctly 
spavined chronicle of the race-course. William Holden plays the 
part of a jockey’s agent saved from bankruptcy by the advent of 
a lad, trusting and innocent as few lads are, who has run away from 
his rich Momma to be with horses. Not only does he turn out to 
be a brilliant jockey, but he has a dreadfully debilitating effect on 
Mr. Holden, changing him from a chiseller into a good scout- 
a sticky business. The youth, Johnnie Stewart, has an endearing 
appearance and acts admirably, but he is altogether too sensitive, 
too prone to a quivering lip and ** | wish you were my father, 
Mr. Malone *’ sort of dialogue for the British stomach to digest him. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Humour, which should unite, more often divides people of different 
nationalities, and comedy is more difficult to transplant than tragedy. 
There must be quite ten people capable of appreciating Sophocles to 
every one that laughs at Aristophanes’ jokes ; and lovers of Shakes- 
peare and music experience the pains of divided allegiance very much 
less acutely at Verdi's Otello than at his Falstaff. Comedy has for its 
subject man’s vices, weaknesses or foibles, and the forms these take 
vary much more widely according to age and place than the heroic 
virtues with which tragedy is concerned. 

The London Opera Club’s bill of two Italian comedies at the Scala 
Theatre on March 17th provided a striking instance of this difficulty. 
Pergolese’s Serva Padrona of 1733 is a trifle based on one of the stock 
situations, and employs stock characters from the commedia dell’ arte. 
It depends for its effect on forceful, brilliant characterisation, on a 
plebeian gusto which is not afraid of exaggeration, and on the 
possession of a rich repertory of impromptu gesture and movement 
which could be taken for granted in singers who had grown up in the 
tradition. The pleasant careful singing of Marion Studholme and 
Owen Brannigan was therefore powerless to redeem their flat, 
conventional characterisation and lack of invention. They seemed 
to have Arne in mind rather than Donizetti, whose Don Pasquale 
would have given them a much better idea of what Pergolese meant. 

Nino Rota’s J Due Timidi was written for the radio and adapted for 
this stage-performance by the composer. A certain piquancy is 
added to the plot by the fact that the English regard shyness as 
something of a national foible, and no operation has been performed 
on the plot comparable to that carried out on Maupassant’s story for 
Albert Herring. Lovers too shy to confess their mutual love are 


difficult to make convincing in an Italian setting, and such a situation 
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is generally regarded by English audiences as the occasion for sweet 
sentimental pity rather than mockery. (Possibly quite a Jar 
proportion of any English audience has at one time suffered from 
this painful predicament and knows that, to the sufferer, it is anything 
but laughable.) Each eventually marries under the other’s nose an 
unloved—and, in the case of the man, grotesquely (to English eyes) 
unsuitable—third and fourth party, and all continue to live in the 
same house; and this dénouement is too improbable to ca 
conviction in this country, as well as seeming brutally cynical to the 
sentimentalists. 

To make this very Italian dish palatable here needs great skill, 
Signor Rota’s music is certainly calculated to help, as its ingredients 
are almost a recipe for popularity—a large dose of Pigcini-type 
lyricism, a slightly smaller dose of Menotti-type stage-muisic and a 
dash of Hollywocd parody, all served with an ingratiating Italian 
smile and equally ingratiating unpretentiousness, recalling the Menotti 
of The Telephone and the days of pre-Consular innocence. 

Joyce Gartside and Lloyd Strauss-Smith might have made more of 
the lovers’ music ; even very shy Italians must be more full-throated, 
Edmund Donlevy sang the Tailor, who comments on the story from 
outside, with admirably aloof and disguised humour, but the most 
successful characterisation of all was Laelia Finneberg’s as Madame 
Guidotti, keeper of the pension where the whole story takes place and 
eventually the astonished and delighted beneficiary of the lovers’ 
shyness, which gives her an unexpected and improbably young 
husband. The Lendon Opera Club certainly deserves our thanks for 
its initiative in putting on this opera (it succeeded admirably with 
the rather similar Angélique some years ago), but it seems probable 
that J Due Timidi will be heard best in its original form, for broad- 
casting, and that the double transplantation—from the Italian air 
to the English theatre—spoils a pretty and amusing but never very 
robust work. MARTIN Cooper. 


ARI 


LONDONERS still have an opportunity to catch up with the first 
exhibition in this country by the eminent American veteran Lyonel 
Feininger, now in his eighty-first year. Most enterprisingly imported 
by the City of York Art Gallery, this collection of drawings and 
watercolours has now, after an intermediate halt at the A.LA, 
Gallery, arrived in the Royal Festival Hall, where its musical analogies 
will doubtless not be lost upon South Bank audiences. 

Feininger is perhaps best known for his part in the great Bauhaus 
experiment. There he worked the full fourteen years from the very 
beginning to the very end, and was instrumental in intreducing the 
De Stijl movement. Later, in 1937, he was accorded the honour 
by Hitler of seizure on the grand scale. (Only four painters, | believe, 
had a greater number of works impounded.) To those who have 
seen this exhibition this may seem odd, for Feininger’s is essentially 
a discreet and lyrical vision, more akin to the spirit of the eighteenth- 
century English watercolourists than to a Bocchioni or even a Villon. 
Against the dying thunder of the Cubist revolution, his small, 
perfectionist statements—at first glance disarmingly slight—rang with 
precision and clarity. The lines of his skyscrapers, his church- 
towers, his yachts upon the water, tremble and shake like tall grasses 
in the wind, until the seeming austerity and severity melt int6 dream 
and harmony, in which every mark upon the paper sounds its tiny 
but crystal-clear note. 

At the little Archer Gallery in Westbourne Grove, Waldemar 
Stabell shows new paintings—perhaps limited in range but delightful 
in colour, and often very Norwegian in their forms, At Wildenstein’s 
André Marchand beguiles, and, by the seductive sweetness of his 
palette (every scumbled square inch of Paysans dans les oliviers le 
soir is delicious), almost persuades us that his pickings from Matisse 
and Picasso are original. At the Redfern, Theodore Garman throws 
discretion to the winds and colour at the canvas ; Timothy Hennessy 
concocts Surrealist collages of wit and tact and even freshness ; 
William Gaunt records scenes of country life ; Alan Reynolds shows 
gouaches and paintings, mostly small in scale, of great charm and 
great promise ; Paul Piech shows watercolours which gain richness 
and assurance from certain works of Klee. M.H. MIDDLETON. 


Initial Choice 


As I take the tin teaspoon and stir—t 
The dank brew, I can only concur—r 
With that railway official’s 
Apt choice of initials 
Which brands cup and saucer with BR—R. 
JOHN PETRIE. 
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Ten million open doers 


T IS OVER TWO HUNDRED YEARS since Edmund 

Halley, the astronomer, turned his attention from the 

stars to the study of population statistics. At about 
that time a similar problem on a modest scale was engag- 
ing the attention of some fishermen in Kent. They were 
concerned with the uncertainties of this mortal life because, 
being prudent men, they were anxious to make some 
provision for their families if their scanty earnings ceased 
through sickness or death. And so they joined together, as 
did many other similar local groups, to set up a common 
fund to which members made weekly contributions. These 


Victorian pioneers of industrial life assurance recognised that sav- 
ing, even if it could never be made effortless, could at least be made 
easy. This they achieved by introducing a regular collecting service 
and with it, the insurance agent. Today it is he who keeps alive 
the habit of thrift in ten million households whose doors are open- 
ed to him, week in and week out, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The savings of many millions of these families depend 
upon the personal service which he brings to their homes; and the 
nation depends upon it to the tune of over £40,000,000 net savings 
every year. 





= agent’s success as a missionary of thrift arises less from 
what is commonly understood by salesmanship than from the 
services which he offers his policyholders, whose confidence and 
goodwill are of supreme importance. The essence of his job is to 

take pains to understand other people's 
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sagacious men who knew the value OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


problems. This is exemplified by the care 
with which he arranges his routine of week- 
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: ly ‘calls’. He knows how very slender is the 





of incentives) at the local inn. a8 


thread that holds intact the resolution to put 
by ready money for future needs. And so 








A far as the ‘Old Dredgers’ of Faver- 
sham were concerned thrift was a 1" 
wholly personal matter. Today, however, 


he adjusts his methods to suit his policy- 
holders. Many, although by no means all of 
them, are weekly wage-earners. This means 





it has a wider, national significance. 











Careless spending lies heavily upon the 9 
conscience of the dutiful citizen. He = 
knows that if he saves money, then, in 
some mysterious way, it is good for the "a 
country. In the long run, of course, it is « 
also good for the dutiful citizen. Never- 
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theless, the fact has to be faced that for 
every score of us who would willingly 4s 
travel a mile to spend a pound, there are 
only a few who would cross the road to 
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save sixpence. 
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that the agent’s timetable, which takes him, 
on an average, to several hundred homes 
between one pay-day and the next, must 
take into account local circumstances and 
customs and the personal convenience of 
the people from whom he collects premiums, 











HESE premiums total, at the present rate, 
j jprow £130,000,000 annually. Twenty 
years ago they amounted to less than half 
this figure. The consistent increase in the 
volume of premiums collected is a reflection 
of the agent’s ability not only to initiate, but 
to help sustain the habit of thrift among his 
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I is all the more surprising, therefore, to find that people do 
manage to save money—and, moreover, to save it consistently. 
Most of them—indeed, about four out of every five families in the 
country—do this by paying insurance premiums to agents who call 
regularly at their homes. This is a form of thrift that satisfies an 
urgent personal need. It offers immediate relief from anxieties with 
which the provident fishermen of Kent were very familiar. And it 
is a Way, in many cases the only way, of giving men and women in 
this workaday world the confidence to make their own plans fora 
future in which, through endowment assurance, they and their 
children have a personal ak 


T' 1S service originated about a hundred years ago as a means of 
making life assurance available for folk of modest means. It has 
succeeded in revolutionising the thrift habits of the nation. The 


policyholders .But if he were no more thanan 
efficient collector of premiums he would scarcely be regarded, as he 
is in so many homes, as a family friend and confidant. When claims 
arise his policyholders look for quick and sympathetic attention; 
and his counsel is sought upon a hundred-and-one problems, 
many of them only distantly related to insurance. Above all, he is 
the man who can provide assistance and advice on the spot. 


ERE, perhaps, is to be found one of the most important of all 
|) mete incentives. It springs from the recognition that thrift 
begins at home. It is here that motives, means and opportunities 
are examined in the light of domestic circumstances that vary 
widely between family and family. To these personal problems 
the voluntary thrift movement developed by the industrial Life 
Offices brings a personal service that has become a factor of im- 
mense importance to the nation’s economy. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices as 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 107 
Report by Janus 


A prize of £5 was offered for the best version of a new first verse of 
the National Anthem, 


On the whole the entries for this competition were disappointing 
not in numbers but in quality. Entries came irom Canada, Kenya 
and Malaya, and an Australian competitor made the suggestion, with 
which | have much sympathy, that the wisest course would be to 
adopt the music of Elgar's ** Land of Hope and Glory,*’ set to new 
words (we don’t want bounds wider yet). The difficulties admittedly 
were great. The metre of the existing National Anthem had to be 
preserved, for there is no prospect of displacing the metre. That 
limits the possibilities severely, but it gives considerable opportunities 
to resource. There seem to me to be certain requisites. A satis- 
factory version must have dignity, which the existing anthem so 
consp.cuously lacks, and it must be simple. — In such narrow confines 
every word must be made to tell ; there must be no weak or obvious 
or purely conventional adjectives. (Admiral Sir William James’ 
otherwise attractive version needs something stronger than ** happy *’ 
in the line ** Grant her a happy reign."*) A new anthem must 
endure, and therefore be so phrased that ** King ** and ** Queen”’ can 
be interchangeable. That rules out several competitors who have 
rhymed ** Queen ** with ** serene *’—still more those who speak 
of ** our youthful Queen.”* I feel that it rules out too those versions 
which speak only of ** our country *’ or ** our land *’ and make 
no reference to its sovereign. 

There are few entries which meet all these demands, The Bishop 
of Plymouth’s, for example : 

To Thee, O God, we bring 
Our country and our Queen ; 
Thy blessing give 
Grant us the power to fight 
‘Gainst evil for the right, 
And ever in Thy sight 
For truth to live 


will, in view of its second line, have to wait for Prince Charles’ 
accession. Sir Charles Jeffries’ version attracts me very much, It 
has dignity and in its fourth line an agreeable historical touch ; 
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and it can be used equally for King and Queen. But I don't see 
what is to be done about the penultimate line, which throws metre 
to the winds and the orchestra into a gallop. But it should not be 
incapable of emendation ; in any case it amply merits quotation : 


Lord, by Thy power sustain 

Her Thou hast called to reign, 
Our gracious Queen. 

That she may faith defend, 

Hope, love and peace extend 

Join realm to realm, and friend to friend 
God save our Queen. 


While a National Anthem must not be written for the moment 
it may well—indeed it should—be written for the epoch. That in 
the end has determined my award of the first prize. Other versions 
have introduced the Commonwealth in some shape or form. Dr, 
Hopkinson’s, | think, is the most effective in that category, though 
in some ways it would be better as a second verse than a first. But 
I cannot forbear quotation of D. McG.’s_ written-for-the-moment 
effort (not submitted in confident hope of a prize) 


May all our debts be paid ; 

By further Marshall Aid 
Our slate be clean. 

Then may America rush, 

And with atomic push, 

Red Russian schemes to crush, 
God save the Queen. 

To those who contend, with some reason, that one verse of a National 
Anthem is not enough | would reply that the third verse of the 
existing anthem (emphatically not the second)—‘‘ Thy choicest gifts 
in store '’—will serve well enough. R. Kennard Davis has set 
something of a problem. He has sent three alternative versions 
(legitimately enough), and | have felt justified in taking three lines 
from one and four from an other and awarding him a second prize. 
The other I award with a little hesitation to W. Bernard Wake, per- 
mitting the refetence to the crown to compensate for the absence of 
specific reference to the sovereign. 

The winners therefore are : 

FIRST PRIZE 
(H. C. Hopkinson) 

Not for these isles alone 
Endures thine ancient throne, 

God save our Queen. 
In lands across the sea 
Proud nations, brave and free, 
One world-wide family 

Acclaim our Queen 


SECOND PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
O Thou whose arm alone 
Upholds each earthly throne 
God save our Queen. 
Guide, prosper, bless, sustain ; 
So may she long remain 
Throned in our hearts to reign 
God save our Queen. 


(W. BerNarp WAKE) 


God keep our ancient crown 
In honour and renown 

And guard this land. 
For peace with justice made, 
On sure foundation laid, 
Unyielding, unafraid, 

Shall Britain stand. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. I10 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

In Caliban’s Guide to Letters Mr. Hilaire Belloc, giving a 
specimen review of an imaginary poet, quotes ** Great unaffect d 
vampires and the moon ** as among ** lines the Anglo-Saxon race will 
not readily let die.’’ A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered 
for a poem, of not more than 14 lines, introducing this line. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than April 2nd. Results will be published in the Specsaror 
of April 11th. 
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1 copy of Investment Booklet will be sent on request. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW BRIDGE ST., BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Reserves £365,000 
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Flying 
AY Holidays 


on currency of 


Dekh 
Two people flying Air France, with no extras, no tips, and won- 
derful free meals and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad on 
their combined £50 currency allowance. Fares are paid in this 
country and do not come from the allowance. 
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The beautiful Isle of Mull 
THE WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


overlooks romantic Tobermory Bay and invites you 
for the holiday of a lifetime. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, 
Safe Bathing, delightful excursions. 
Vita-glass sun lounge. Cocktail Bar. 
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July and August from 9 gns. Write for Brochure 
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HOTEL 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Shakespeare's gen ‘us immor- 
talised not only his memory 
but the countryside he knew 
so well in leafy Warwickshire, 
especially the beautiful 
grounds of the Welcombe 
Hotel, which were once part 
of his estate. 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The problem of 


fishing the near waters 


It is the waters within a few hundred miles of the 
British coast that contain the choicest varieties of fish 
such as sole, turbot, plaice and hake. Here lie the 
traditional fishing grounds of Britain. In 1939 they 
showed signs of being gravely overfished, but immedi- 
ately hostilities opened, many grounds were closed 
and, in a world at war, the fish were left to breed in 
peace. 1946 and 1947 provided bumper landings from 
these rested waters, then, again, the decline set in. 
Today we are back where we were in 1939. 

As a result an extra burden is thrown on our distant- 
water fleet, but a burden which, thanks to the abolition 
of controls, they have borne well. Once more trawler- 
men have personal incentives to seek new fishing 
grounds. . . to search for fish more vigorously and more 
widely. Thus from the Arctic Ocean, the White Sea 
approaches and coastal waters of Africa come thousands 
of tons of fine fish to make good the lighter hauls 
from nearer home. 
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British Trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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LETTERS TO 


Public Worship 


Sir,—I have read Sir Henry Self's article with great interest, and with 
much of it I find myself in full agreement. Most parish priests who 
attempt to explain the meaning of the Marriage Service to young people 
wish that some of the phrasing, even of the 1928 revised form now 
commonly used, could be rendered somewhat differently; the phrase 

be a follower of holy and godly matrons” is a good example of 
unfortunate wording. Already proposals for a simplification of the 
Baptismal Service, now long overdue, have come before both 
Convocations, 

But many Church people are likely to challenge Sir Henry's reference 
to the Litany as “a dirge”; and, although the Commination Service 
with its public cursings may sound “ dreadful” to him, we ought at 
least to be mindful that dreadful things do happen in a community 
where the offences which the service condemns are suffered to continue 
and multiply unchecked. Indeed many of the sayings of Our Lord 
are as dreadful as anything that can be found in the Commination 
Service. 1 trust that a criticism of its wording does not imply that 
the Church should be less forthright in its condemnation of evil than 
was its Master 

What really impresses me about the Book of Common Prayer is 
not its obsolescence, but the way it has stood the test of time. 
Naturally after three centuries some phrases which were intelligible 
to the seventeenth-century congregations are now in need of revision, 
In the 1928 Marriage Service Isaac and Rebecca are no longer held up 
as models to a bridal couple, partly because the revisers suspected 
that the view of matrimony held by the patriachs of the Old Testament 
was rather different from their own, and perhaps more because they 
were aware that the majority of young people in the twentieth century, 
unlike their ancestors 300 years ago, have not the vaguest idea who Isaac 
and Rebecca were. This may be regrettable, but it is a fact that 
cannot be ignored. Most parish priests have barely sufficient time 
at their disposal to explain the meaning of Christian matrimony to the 
young couples whom they interview before weddings. They certainly 
cannot be expected to include a lecture on the Pentateuch in their 
course of instruction, 

I disagree with Sir Henry's dogmatic assertion that the Prayer Book 
Perhaps he will explain where it conflicts 
with the discoveries of science. Some of it is couched in the language 
of poetry, but, when understood as such, does it really offend as 
much as he suggests? If the present generation has no appreciation 
of poetry then it might be argued that parts of the book are out of 
date. But in that case would it not be better for the Church to take 
a lead in teaching the nation how to appreciate poetry once more, 
rather than to banish all that is poetic from its services ? 

Revision is certainly overdue. But let us hope that those whose 
business it ts to revise the Book of Common Prayer will not spoil their 
work by attaching themselves too slavishly to the prevailing Zeitgeist. 
The main general criticism that can be made of the 1928 Book is that 
it reflects too strongly the mood of the first three decades of the present 
century, and for that reason it is already partly out of date after only 
twenty years. Those words of the 1662 Baptismal Service, “ All men 
are conceived and born in sin™ (there is no suggestion here that sex 
is more affected by the Fall than any other aspect of life) emphasise 
a truth about human nature far more forcibly than those of the 1928 
service, All men are from their birth prone to sin.” For when a 
priest holds a baby in his arms at the font, he knows perfectly well 
that the child is not only /Jikely to sin, but is actually going to sin. 

The Prayer Book has lasted as well as it has because the original 
compilers in the sixteenth century and the revisers in the seventeenth 
century were not only learned in theology but also suffered from no 
illusions about the limitations of human nature. Because modern 
man has been nourished on the shallow optimistic philosophies of 
the age, the Church is not required to discard its theology in order to 
make its teaching palatable to a generation which has lost its appetite 
for the truth, but which may well recover it before many years have 
passed. Where would we be now if the Church of the first half of 
the eightcenth century had fashioned the Prayer Book to the prevailing 
outlook of the intelligent man of that age? Sir Henry is surely right 
in demanding that the doctrine of the Atonement should be restated 
afresh in terms that can be understood by his contemporaries. But 
it must be the same doctrine which was taught by the Apostles and 
which is enshrined in our service of Holy Communion. Let us hope 
that his plea for a change in phraseology does not imply a diluting 
in Christian doctrine which is entirely relevant to 
Yours, etc., 

F. H. West. 
Archdeacon of Newark. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Some of us would like, with much respect, to submit to Sip 
Henry Self that “the proof of the pudding is in the cating.” All, 
I think, of his proposals, commonly known as “ modernist,” for diluting 
the Prayer-Book, have been widely adopted during the last fifty years, 
With what result ?. While the Church of England during the nineteenth 
century, under the stimulus of both the Tractarian and Evangelical 
movements, was going steadily forward, its record under this modemig 
régime has been heart-rending. Our sister Church of Rome, per 
contra, with its consistent repudiation of modernism, has been quietly 
forging ahead. 

There is nothing modern about “ modernism.” Jeremiah (600 B.C) 
confessed himself “ broken-hearted” by the modernist prophets of hig 
day. The Sadducees were the modernists of our Lord’s time. And 
all through the story of Christendom we have had successively Pelagiang, 
Socinians, Unitarians, Liberals, all concerned to eliminate from public 
worship that “dreadful” warning note which so much distresses Sir 
Henry Self. 

But whether we read cur newspapers or examine our own inner 
selves, sin, however “ dreadful,” continues to be “enemy No. 1” of 
society; and deep-seated in the heart of man is the abiding hunger for 
a divine redemption. It is because our Book of Common Prayer in 
its several offices so faithfully mediates to us that divine redemption 
of which the New Testament is so full, that in this critical hour we 
must fight to the last ditch that, however much it is revised, the truth 
it enshrines may not be cast away. As the Archbishop says, we need 
“reform not impoverishment,” and the time is singularly ripe for it— 
Yours truly, H. GRESFORD Jones, Bishop. 

Sefton Court, Liverpool, 17. 


Another American and Mr. Wilmot 


Sir,—I have just read with a sense of strong disagreement Professor 
Goodhart’s unreserved vindication of President Roosevelt's foreign 
policy during the war, published in the Spectator of February 15th, 
As another American I should like to enter a dissenting opinion, 

I should like to concentrate on two points where, I think, Professor 
Goodhart’s position is especially vulnerable. He assumes that the 
Communist régime in Russia should have been treated as a trustworthy 
ally and a future collaborator in the cause of world peace and order, 
But facts which were certainly available to men in high official positions 
on both sides of the Atlantic certainly made this assumption most 
improbable. One may mention Stalin's complicity with Hitler in 
unloosing the war; the violation by the Soviet Union of its non- 
aggression treaties with Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia; 
the barbarous deportations, under circumstances of great inhumanity, 
of many hundreds of thousands of human beings from Poland and the 
Baltic States to slave-labour camps in Russia; the systematic intrigues 
aiming at the destruction of the legitimate Polish Government; the 
massacre of some fifteen thousand Polish officer war-prisoners in the 
Katyn Forest and elsewhere; the incitation and abandonment of the 
Warsaw uprising in August, 1944. The fundamental credo of Lenin 
and Stalin, that no permanent peace between the Soviet Union and the 
non-Communist world is possible, should also have been remembered. 
Surely wise statesmen, in possession of these facts, should have been 
considering even during the war-years steps calculated to create a 
balance against preponderant post-war Soviet strength in Europe and 
Asia, steps such as we have been taking belatedly and less effectively 
in recent years. 

Professor Goodhart, I think, fails to recognise at all adequately 
the moral shame and the political unwisdom of the Yalta decisions. 
The territorial decisions, handing over almost half of Poland to the 
Soviet Union and large ethnically German areas to Poland, were an 
unmistakable abandonment of Atlantic Charter principles. The friends 
of the West in Poland were sacrificed in a vain attempt to appease its 
enemies The Yalta Conference paved the way for the future triumph 
of Chinese Communism by giving the Soviet Government (without 
even consulting the Chinese Nationalist Government) virtual domination 
of China's most strategic and industrially developed area, Manchuria. 
Yalta also sanctioned the odious principle of slave labour in repar- 
ations, and the handing back of political refugees from Soviet tyranny. 

A foreign policy can most fairly be judged by its fruits. The fruits 
of Roosevelt’s policy have been bitter in the extreme, as the most 
cursory survey of the present state of Europe and Asia would indicate 
I have not yet had an opportunity to read Mr. Wilmot’s book. But, 
to judge from citations in reviews which appeared in the Spectator and 
elsewhere, it seems to be a courageous and welcome essay in realistic 
appraisal of disastrous blunders and misconceptions which have been 
hushed up too long.—Sincerely yours, WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 

22 Holden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Aid for Old People 


iz —1 have just rather belatedly seen Lord Amulree’s excellent article, 
Aid for Old People, in your issue of February 29th, and am particularly 
interested in his remarks on what is being done for the elderly sick. 
Lord Amulree rightly pays tribute to the Home Help Service and many 
other bodies which do so much to look after those who have now 
reached the evening of their days. We who are responsible for adminis- 
tering the district nursing service in the London area on behalf of the 
Local Health Authority can testify to this great work, Indeed, I do 
not think it would be going too far to say that without the ministration 
of the district nurse the outlook for those of all ages requiring home 
treatment would indeed be dreary. 

| believe it may not be generally realised that the scarcity of hospital 
beds has today placed a greater responsibility than ever before on this 
nursing service, This imposes a great strain on our organisation, both 
from the point of view of recruitment and also finance. If the elderly 
are to continue to receive the fullest possible attention, many more 
district nurses must be recruited. In the County of London, for 
jnstance, an additional 200 nurses are required. At the present time 
there are fewer than 400 to care for a population of three and a quarter 
million people. Fortunately, this has been a mild winter, but had 
there been an influenza epidemic the situation might indeed have 
become precarious. 

The district nurse does her job day in, day out, quietly, unostentiously 
and effectively. Highly trained and skilled though she is, she is not 
given much limelight, nor does she seek it, but I do not think any 
article on aid for old people would be complete without a reference to 
the part played by the “friend of the family.” Of the 13,500 patients 
nursed in their own homes in January last, 7,714 (about 57 per cent.) 
were over sixty. Not all of these patients would be in the category 
referred to by Lord Amulree. Nevertheless the figures are significant. 

The London service, too, is still a veluntary one, receiving a 90 per 
cent. grant from the Local Health Authority. We have been lately 
gratified to find that, as the fact of our voluntary status becomes more 
widely recognised, more sympathisers have been kind enough to include 
us in their list of good causes, but with rising costs the 10 per cent. we 
have to find becomes increasingly difficult—Yours faithfully, 

HarRo_p Kenyon, Chairman, 
Central Council for District Nursing in London. 
25 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


é 


Durham to Winchester 

Sir. The brief paragraph in your issue of the 14th, on Dr. Williams’ 
appointment to the bishopric of Winchester, seems to strike a false note. 
The criticism, expressed or implied, cannot be called generous. In 
any case, the appointment from Durham to Winchester ought not 
to be regarded as a step down; after all, Winchester was once a capital 
city, and the occupant of its see is a prelate of the Garter. Besides 
this the friends of Dr. Williams are well aware that there are good and 
sufficient reasons for his leaving Durham and coming to the Southern 
see, and I can positively affirm that his return to Winchester will be, 
and indeed is, applauded by his many friends, who regard him with 
admiration and affection.—Yours faithfully, E. H. BLAKENEY. 

Winchester. 

[Janus writes: There was no intention at all of criticism in my para- 
graph. The comment carried no arriére pensée whatever.] 


“De Re Metallica” 
Sir,—It is perhaps relevant to recall that the De Re Metallica of 
“ Agricola,” to which Dr. Sherwood Taylor refers, was translated and 
edited by that very distinguished living mining engineer, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover.—Yours etc., D. W. BROGAN. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





“The Spectator,” March 20th, 1852. 


The Dictator Rosas has fallen before the combined force 
of Brazil and the Upper States of the Argentine Confederation. 
He is now a fugitive aboard an English man-of-war: he will 
probably seek an asylum in the United States. The Brazilian 
troops, with their allies from Entre Rios and the Banda 
Oriental, occupy Buenos Ayres. The real interests of the 
Argentine Republic and of foreign states are identical: the 
independence of those states and the free navigation of the 
River Plate and all its tributaries for all the etats riverains, can 
alone give assurance of peace. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We decided we had gone far enough. The rough road came up out 
of the hollow and went over another rocky mound. Our springs were 
in danger, and it was time to turn back because one mile in such 
desolation is just like another. The car rolled on to the grass and was 
put into reverse, Only then did the nature of the ground reveal itself. 
The wheels spun in the turf, and jn less than a minute we were bogged. 
Sticks from a dead tree gave no grip. We tried rushes and gorse, a 
scarf belonging to one of us and a piece of fence-post. The weight of 
the car brought water to the surface, and the more we toiled the worse 
the ground became. After a while we looked round at the hills, and 
agreed there was nothing for it but to tramp back. In an hour we 
reached a hill-farm. The farmer could not help us but sent us to his 
neighbour. At the fifth farm we found a man with a tractor, and rode 
with him over the splashes and among the boulders to the scene of 
our misfortune. In five minutes we were back on the read. Our 


* helper was amused when we told him we had been going nowhere in 


particular, He was used to the treacherous weather in that part, and 
said we were fortunate that jt had not rained. An hour's rain sometimes 
lifted the level of the streams that crossed the road so much as to 
make them impassable, 


Life of the Stream 

The leaves of trees, the growing reeds and grasses make such a cover 
for the bank of the stream that in summer it is often hard to detect 
the birds and animals that live along the watercourse. While 1 was 
by the water at the week-end, I heard the moorhen a score of times, 
and put several pairs to flight. At midsummer they would have 
remained hidden in the overhanging foliage, but now, being able to 
see me, even when I did not know exactly where they were, they went 
hurrying off upstream to new cover that, as 1 overtook them, again 
proved inadequate for their comfort. It is not so easy to see the otter, 
and much more d-fficult to see the shrew, for the shrew’s passage 
across is shadowy. The dipper is quite careless. He sits bobbing on 
the stones, and then sweeps in and out among the larger rocks with a 
speed that makes one feel that he is certain to come to grief. When 
he has a mind to, he avoids overhanging branches by taking to the 
water, for he is as much at home on it or in it as he is in the air. 
His food consists mainly of insect-life, but there was a grand feast for 
a hungry predator in a shoal of minnows that crowded one small 
pool. They almost threw themselves out of the water when my shadow 
fell across them, 


Hazel-Rods 

A hazel-copse attracts more than nut-gatherers, Everyone in need 
of a stout stick, some poles for the garden, or even a shaft for a 
hammer, goes to the hazels. When the quarrymen looked after their 
own tools, they used to visit the copse up the valley and cut shafts 
for their hammers. The hammers have to have great resilience in 
their shafts, for they are used to crack limestone rocks. Going through 
among the clumps, one can see how many hazel-rods are cut. Here 
a boy haggled one off with his pen-knife, and there a farmer used a 
hedging tool to cut a couple of dozen. Examination of the growth 
shows that the hazels have provided rods for many years. In the heart 
of the bushes the slashed ends are black and dry, and snap at a touch. 
A quarryman tells me that it used to be a Sunday expedition to get 
hammer-shafts, a furtive expedition. The owners of the place were on 
the look-out, to say nothing of the good people who went to chapel. 


Pigeon-Pic 

Pigeons were over the kitchen garden, feeding ravenously on winter 
greens and brussels sprouts. A shot put them to flight, but in a little 
while they were back. Many a market gardener’s heart is broken by 
the devastation pigeons bring about. It is impossible to lay thread 
over a large area, and when they are hungry for greenstuff, as they 
are just now, nothing short of murder stops them. Pigeon-pie is 
nice once in a while, but I have had so many pigeon dishes that I 
cannot bear the thought of eating them, no matter how they are 
garnished. 


The Tomato-House 

In preparing the greenhouse for tomatoes, see that the soil does 
not clog. This can be done by adding sand, gravel or even 
cinders. Heavy, water-holding soil goes sour easily, and does not 
warm up as quickly as soil that is well-drained. Drainage is important 
because, although tomatoes need watering, they will not improve in 
water-logged soil. It is also advisable to be sure that the tomato-house 
has been properly cleaned and fumigated. Failure to attend to such 
things can result in disease, such as leaf-rust and damping-off, and the 
growth of weedy plants. By that time it is too late to secure any sort 
of crop. Finally, do not over-manure, Dig in manure well. Use a 
good fertiliser as a final dressing. Jam NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
' The Mind of a Poet 


So Long to Learn : Chapters of an Autobiography. By John Masefield. 
(Heinemann. 18s.) 
To read this tranquil and gracious book is like walking by an English 
riverside in the autumn ; acalm autumn evening when the sun is low 
(but unclouded and the waters are still. The clangour, the fretfulness 
and alarms of our modern strife are far distant, and we are in another 
world ; the world of books and of poetry, of story-telling and of 
bright imagination. And this is also a chronicle of memories, the 
memories of childhood in the placid, rich, red, earthy land of Here- 
fordshire, which 1, though living on the other side of the Welsh 
border, know so well. It was in this land that Mr. Masefield, while 


still a child, entered the magical ring of the life which is ** better . 


than any life of men,”’ the life of poetic vision and ecstasy, the 
brightness and enduring veracity that are not of this world. 

** The good air, the water and the bells *"—these were among the 
little boy’s recurring delights in his early days near Ledbury, but 
everything was beautiful and wonderful and even fear had its own 
exciting charm. I do not know of anything in literature more 
captivating than Mr. Masefield’s description of his life as an 
imaginative child in the Herefordshire country ; the child who knew 
that if he could only walk a little further up the river, a little higher 
through the woods, he would then discover Paradise, with God 
himself, in the most charming of cottages, looking out across the 
flowery fields. 

But the book, although so exquisitely personal, is not an auto- 
biography of the usual sort. It is the history of a mind, the mind of 
one who has devoted his life to the fashioning of stories, whether in 
prose or in the narrative poem ; that is to say, it is an account of 
literary or personal influences and of their reception and use in the 
creative or perceptive thought of one who was born with all the gifts 
of a poet, a romantic and a visionary. Everything, even the record 
of a cricket-match, is transposed into the colours and the rapturous 
meaning of poetry. Stories were ** necessary *’ to him from child- 
hood; fascinated by the horrible and the forbidden, the little boy 
crept up to his ** tepee *’ or hiding-place and indulged in the ** shapes 
of dread *’ which he found in a nameless old magazine. 

Perhaps the first man to set him thinking seriously of being ** a 
yarn-spinner *’ was the seamanship-instructor of the Conway; but 
this ** writing-rubbish *’ was frowned upon by the elders. The 
urgency of his genius was not to be restrained, and the young 
Masefield prepared himself in the best possible way (indeed, it is the 
only way) for the practice of letters ; he read widely and without any 
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dangerous predilection or prejudices. He tells us that the end of 
the Victorian epoch, the period in which his literary habits were 
formed, appeared to him as an age of ** peace, liberty, abunda 
and overwhelming intellectual endeavour.’’ At least there were 
more book-shops then. All the time, as we see very Clearly 
Masefield was in search of narrative, stories of people and events to 
be coloured and brought to life by vision and artistry working 
together. 

To modern youth it may seem strange that Masefield was attracted 
so strongly by the work of Morris, FitzGerald and Rossetti ; the 
later influence of Nevinson and Yeats is more intelligible to the tastg 
of our times. And particularly memorable for him were the Monday 
evenings with Yeats at Woburn Buildings ; those wonderful evenings 
when, modestly cheered by soda-water and a jug of claret, the com. 
pany heard such talk as the youth of these days has never known, 

It may seem pedantic and old-fashioned to speak of such a thing 
as a ** lesson ’’ in so entrancing a book. But a lesson there is; of 
much value to young writers. And the lesson is quite a simple one; 
nothing of high attainment is possible without work, incessant work, 
and variety of work. It is not enough to have been born like Mr, 
Masefield (and but few others) with a poet's vision ; that vision ig 
only communicable, and only fully realised by the seer himself, 
after much pain and labour, with ** frequent failures.’’ 

Mr. Masefield is by nature a bard. For him the supreme art js 
the writing and the recitation of narrative poetry. ‘* Stories are stil] 
a main delight,’’ he says, ‘* man being still a child.’” May it be his 
to walk in the fields of asphodel with him who sang of the nimble. 
witted Odysseus and the wine-dark sea. C. E. Vuiamy, 


Mediaeval Builders 


Building in England Down to 1540. By L. F. Salzman. 
Press. 50s.) 

WHILE the history of mediaeval architecture and design, at least since 
the days of Willis and Freeman, has never lacked excellent expositors, 
and while almost every building of importance has been examined, 
described and dated, very little has been said until recent years of the 
materials and craft of construction, and of the organisation and 
divisions of the labour force. In this field the partnership of Professor 
Knoop and Mr. G. P. Jones did pioneer work, though Dr. Coulton’s 
insatiable thirst for knowledge had led him to look through un- 
familiar doorways ; more recently still Professor J. G. Edwards’ 
investigation of Edwardian castles and Mr. John Harvey's more 
widely advertised presentation of Henry Yevele and his peers have 
made the subject almost a popular one. The present great work was 
complete in manuscript eighteen years ago, before the advent of 
Yevele, but the cost of printing such a bulky packet deterred even 
pre-war publishers, and the manuscript has long lain with the 
Antiquaries at Burlington House. Fortunately the Society of 
Authors, with great discernment, has now provided a grant, and the 
book appears in full in a worthy form and with the Oxford imprint, 
to be prized by lovers of architecture, by antiquaries and by historians 
alike, and doubtless also to be consulted by those many readers 
who are without a specialist's interest yet find a fascination in all 
that relates to the social and artistic life of the past. 

The book is called a documentary history. The documents, 
indeed, are present in generous measure, but the text is not so much 
a history as a survey under a dozen or more comprehensive headings 
of all the activities, intellectual, administrative and physical, and of all 
the materials and techniques that went to the erection of buildings 
in the later centuries of the Middle Age. The pages, therefore, are 
neither a narrative nor a discussion, but an orderly and on the whole 
well-proportioned presentation of a vast amount of information 
taken directly from the contemporary sources, printed and manu- 
script. They surpass all previous work, not only in the range of 
passages and documents, but in the superior powers of judgement 
and selection which never allow Mr. Salzman to become a mere 
collector or stockpiler ; the output of his mine is controlled and 
screened before it reaches the reader. 

Both student and general reader will find here quantities of informa- 
tion, new, curious and valuable. They will learn all about the plans, 
models and fees of mediaeval architects, of the mason’s drawings 
and templates, of the organisation, down to the hours of *‘nuncheon”’ 
and the beds in the lodges, of the gangs of masons and labourers. They 
will come to realise the extreme flexibility and fluidity of the pay-roll, 
of the provenance and quality of the various stones and timbers, of 
the construction of the timber-framed house and its roof, with all its 
fitments and furnishings. They will be told of pulleys, cranes and 
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Announcing 
the first volume in the new companion 
series to the famous “ County Books ” 


THE REGIONAL 
BOOKS 


The Regional Books are designed to deal with certain 
highly individual areas of Britain which, because they 
lie across County boundaries or because of the limits of 
space of a single County volume, could not receive 
adequate treatment in the earlier series. The first 
volume, published this week, is: 


THE SOUTHERN MARCHES 
by H. J. MASSINGHAM 
The ancient, disputed southern borderland between 
England and Wales, comprising the region between Wye 
and Usk, between the Bristol Channel and North 
Herefordshire. An authoritative and stimulating book, 
beautifully illustrated and with map. 21/- 


PORTRAIT of a SURGEON 
by ERNEST A. GRAY 
A new study of the great 18th century surgeon and 
physiologist, John Hunter, whose teaching is only now 
being assessed at its true value, seen against the grim 
background of his time. Illustrated. 16/- 
CHAMPION OF 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN: ciihrions 
by NAT FLEISCHER 
The flamboyant life-story of the greatest boxer of modern 
times, Heavyweight Champion of the colourful gaslight 
era, from 1882-92, and prodigious “ character” besides. 
Illustrated. 18/- 
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“Everyone should visit Mauritius through reading 
Michael Malim.... it is a great pleasure and an 
uncommon experience.’’—Joln o’London’s 





**Mr. Malim has recorded, greatly to our gain, the 
crowding singularities of life in Mauritius as they came 
into his view.’’—Edmund Blunden 


** An admirably stylish, witty and nostalgic book .... 
the sort which makes you want to ignore £25 limits 
and leave tomorrow.’’— Newcastle Journal 


Recommended by the Book Society 16s. net 


Christopher Marlowe 
PHILIP HENDERSON 


The latest volume of Men and Books, the series of 
literary biographies which began publication last year 
with Oliver Warner’s Joseph Conrad and A. C. Ward’s 
Bernard Shaw. 10s. 6d, net 


Available again, in a new edition 
HENRY VIII dy A. F. POLLARD 


Illustrated, 25s. net 
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The Rise and Splendour 
of the 
Chinese Empire 
by 


GROUSSET 
de |l’Académie Francaise 


RENE 


This work by a most distinguished sinologue 
tells the story of ancient China and its 
Imperial Dynasties, combining the history 
of each period with an account of its poetry, 
paintings and works of art, of which exam- 
ples are given in the fine plates of illustra- 
tions. For the modern reader this book 
(which, curiously enough, is the only full 
work on the subject) will open a new world. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 42s. net. 
African Way 
by 


MONICA KRIPPNER 


This is the record of a seven-months’ 
journey by car from Cape Town to Algiers. 
It provides a valuable background to the 
study of Africa’s racial movements and its 
extensive development schemes. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Dream and Reality 


by 
NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


“ This most revealing book is Berdyaev’s best. It is 
worthy of being placed alongside the Confessions of 
St. Augustine and Rousseau.” 

—KennetH WALKER in the Sunday Times. 


“ This book is indispensable. It contains the essence 
of what Berdyaev was trying to say in twenty books, 
and one must be grateful for it and for the excellent 
English of the translation.” 

—Tue Dean or St. Pavv’s in the Spectator. 


Royal 8vo. With Portrait. 30s. net. 


Berdyaev's “ The Beginning and the End” 
will be published on April 28th (25/- net.) 
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rams, of tools and carriage, and they will penetrate into the intriguing 
and often gruesome byways of plumbing and sanitation. They will also, 
as they proceed on their way, learn something of the infinite richness 
of the English tongue in terms of art ; few crossword fans would be 
at home with ‘* chinkelbroddes,’’ ‘* tegkeleprigs,’’ ‘* woghprigs,’’ 
** hussems,’” ‘** polyftrenseles ’’ and ‘** wombells ’’; for building, 
like navigation, has its verbal roots in the Saxon and Middle English 
past, and besides identifiable casualties in recent centuries there is a 
fair sprinkling of extinct aborigines that Mr. Salzman prints without 
authoritative interpretation. 

It is in fact a delightful and very valuable book, scarcely to be read 
without a pause, but fascinating to the browser and indispensable to 
the student ; it should be in every large public library. While it does 
not give the final ordered history of building—-Mr. Salzman is ever 
half an antiquary, and there is a tendency to give instances of the 
same phenomenon from widely separated centuries rather than to 
indicate slow change and development—this does not impair its 
peculiar worth, while the 250 pages of documents and contracts will 
save numberless students weeks of work in the future. In short, full 
measure and good is given, and the Clarendon Press has shown its 
customary skill in the difficult technical printing, and in the reproduc- 
tion of the incidental illustrations. David KNOWLES. 
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The American Sin 


America, the Sun is High. By Robert Waithman. (Heinemann. 


16s.) 
Tuts book begins and ends with ‘*A Dialogue in a Bar,’’ and every 
now and then there is another ‘* Dialogue in a Bar *’ interspersed 
among the various chapters. In real life the trouble with most 
dialogues in a bar is that they seem to be wittier and subtler to 
those who have had a few drinks than they do to those who have 
just arrived cold sober, Unfortunately I could not help feeling as 
[ read some of the more whimsical passages that I should have 
enjoyed them more if I had been able to accept one of the many 
cocktails that were always being offered to or by the author. When 
in his chapter on ** The Well-Instructed Savage *’ he remarks that : 

** The little people rode in yellow school buses which said STOP 
in big, black letters on their sides or backs ; and the traffic on the 
country roads or in the city streets did stop while the little people 
clambered out in the mornings and went into their classrooms to 
learn by doing,*’ 

one is inclined to sympathise with the American system af education 
which encourages ** the little people *’ to say ** aw nuts *’ to their 
elders. 

Again one need not be an enthusiastic supporter of Senator 
Taft's to feel that the description of President Truman’s political 
journey across the United States might have been phrased in less 
poetic terms : 

** The people squinted up at the President and listened attentively, 
shading their eyes from the sun, or holding up their children, or 
standing mute, with their arms folded. They were young and 
sunburned, in jeans and woollen shirts, or they were married couples, 
or they were bald or grey or sometimes very old, with faces stamped 
with the labour of a lifetime’s summers and winters. They were 
three generations of the men and women of the distant places.’’ 
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To be strictly accurate, most Americans labour not only in the sum. 
mers and the winters ; they also work in the fall (autumn) and in the 
spring. 

It is a pity that so much of this book was written in a bar, because 
when Mr. Waithman’s various characters return to sobriety they 
have some interesting and original things to say. Perhaps the 
most valuable chapter in the book is the one entitled ** The Americag 
Sin.’* The author says: ‘* This sin was a mid-century toleration 
in America of the discernibly dishonest, the false and the Phony ; 
it was the failure of too many Americans to discriminate between 
the good and the not-good-enough.’’ Of course many Americans 
do know the difference between the good and the second-rate, but, 
as the author points out, they fail to place sufficient emphasis on it 
because they do not think that the distinction is of importance, 
They frequently condone the second-rate on the ground that it has 
proved successful : the advertisement which is known to be ** phony” 
is nevertheless regarded with approval if it can persuade the innocent 
purchaser to buy something which he does not really want. 

The same fault can be ascribed to the American Press, because it 
shirks the responsibility of making a distinction between the worth- 
while and the worthless. Headlines will be given to a politician even 
though the newspaper knows that the accusations he has made are 
false and have been refuted again and again. As this publicity 
is a valuable asset for a politician, the space given in the newspapers 
to irresponsible attacks tends to encourage them. Mr. Waithman 
is correct when he says: ** The success of one noisy fifth-rater has 
the evil effect of encouraging a hundred more fifth-raters to emulate 
him.’’ Unfortunately, Europeans do not as a general rule under- 
stand how irresponsible some of the American politicians are in 
expressing their views, with the result that they regard anything 
published in a newspaper as being of some importance. The author 
does not advocate anything resembling censorship by the newspapers 
themselves, but he suggests that they ought to take a stronger line 
in distinguishing between the important and the unimportant. The 
shortage of newsprint in Great Britain has had the fortunate result 
that the editors of the more serious newspapers in this country are 
forced to make this distinction. 

It is interesting to find in the chapter entitled ** The Shadows ” 
that American isolationism after the First World War was due in 
part to a belief that the American entry into the war had been con- 
trived by British propagandists. This belief was due in large part 
to a number of English books in which it was explained that the 
responsibility for the 1914-18 war was not principally German, but 
must be shared equally by the other European countries, including 
England., Perhaps the same attitude can be found in some recent 
English books in which it is now being said that the Germans were 
not really responsible for Hitler. It is to be hoped that this English 
habit of running oneself down in an attempt to be kind to one’s 
former enemies will not again mislead the Americans. 

A. L. GoopHartT. 


The Truth about “ Monkey” 


The Real Tripitaka. By Arthur Waley. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 
Tue legendary Tripitaka, who plays foil to the genial vagaries of 
Monkey, the clumsy earthiness of Pigsy and. the simple-heartedness 
of Sandy in the comic fairy-tale so miraculously translated by Dr. 
Waley himself ten years ago, was a real person of great importance in 
religious history. It was he who in the seventh century made the 
difficult journey from China to India to bring back the Sanskrit 
scriptures which have formed the basis of Mahayana, the Northern 
Buddhism. The story of his pilgrimage, however, has suffered such 
accretions of fantastic legend over the ages that to plot his actual 
itinerary, to discover the actual personages he met, to lay bare the 
climate of thought that he found on the far side of the mountains 
require a formidable effort of scholarship. Such a work might be 
expected to take the form of a heavily foot-noted essay in a learned 
magazine. In Dr. Waley’s hands, however, the scholarly apparatus 
is swept off into a few pleasantly astringent notes at the end of the 
book, and the narrative of Tripitaka’s journey becomes a picce of 
delightfully written history, which is popular in the good sense of 
the word—a pleasure to the non-expert. 

For alongside Dr. Waley’s scrupulous sense of history goes his 
characteristic and gently ironical appreciation of pious legend. 
if part of his mind is so sharply philosophical as to be capable of 
sorting into categories the varieties of angel that dance on the non- 
existent point of the Buddhist theologian’s pin, another part relishes 
the wayward, the poetic and the absurd embroideries that have come 
with time to cover the original fabric of fact. Dr. Waley’s is not the 
civilised, pagan and fundamentally supeicilious irony of a Norman 
Douglas, dilating on the curious deeds of some wonder-working 
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This monumental volume, size 
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Italian saint ; he enjoyS without malice such excursions into the 
incredible as the legendary triumphs of his hero in debate with 
champions of other faiths. For Dr. Waley is free from any illusions 
regarding the superiority of the century in which he happens to 
live ; an occasional pungent aside indeed suggests that there were 
virtues in that age of faith not yet eclipsed in our era of commonsense. 

** The Real Tripitaka,’’ which fills half the book, introduces us to 
a country less fantastic than that behind the Water-Curtain Cave of 
the novel, but hardly less enthralling. It is followed by an account 
of the further transmigration of Buddhism to Japan in the eighth 
century. Here Dr. Waley is back in the Tang China of poets and 
war-lords, court eunuchs and disreputable monks, that we already 
know from his life of Po Chi. He throws a dittle fresh light by the 
way on the persecution of Buddhism at the time, for which he finds 
sordid but unideological reasons. 

The latter part of the book is made up of stories, either translated 
or in the Chinese style. These include, in the first category, ‘* Mrs. 
White *’ and in the second ** The Dragon Cup,’’ both of which have 
appeared in magazines and both of which are among the most 
delightful and crystalline pieces of narrative published for years. 
The story of the unfortunate young man pursued by his inopportune 
wife, with her delightful maid Little Green, seems to prove something 
more than the inadvisability of lending an umbrella to a strange lady. 
Perhaps in the original, but certainly in Dr. Waley’s version, the 
tale of Mrs. White takes on such imaginative force that one is 
positively relieved when he is finally freed of her by the exorcist. 
** The Dragon Cup,’’ by contrast, combines the poetic force of Hans 
Andersen with the humorous deftness of James Stephens. But 
perhaps Dr. Waley’s greatest achievement in this volume is an 
Original chapter to be added to ‘** Monkey,” in which Pigsy makes 
a rash attempt to play the lute and only just fails to get married. 
Such brief but perfect triumphs remind us how great an artist has 
been sacrificed to the supreme translator and interpreter that Dr. 
Waley has become. J. M. COHEN. 
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and patches, bits and pieces borrowed from its adjacent fellows and it 
contains at least half a score of surface deposits—the lower and Upper 
oolites, cornbrash, corallian, lias, chalk, greensand, alluvial, gault and 
Oxford clay, each stamping its own mould of landscape within its 
borders. This miscellaneousness in formation is complicated by jts 
variety of character ; it is a county both flat and elevated, remote 
and domestic, wild and suburban (what could be wilder than Wych. 
wood, of which William Turner’s watercolour has left an imperishable 
record ?), secretive and open to the skies, watery in one place and 
windy next door, celebrated and obscure, dilapidated and showy 
possessing stretches of such utterly different rivers as Thame: 
Thame, Windrush and Evenlode and such entirely distinct uplands 
as sections of the Chilterns, the Cotswolds and the nondescript 
heights between Bicester and Banbury. As Miss Cannan truly 
says, ** you can stride on hilltops, gloom in forests, browse in the 
Bodleian, be horsey at Bicester, be arty at Burford, be fashionable 
at Henley Regatta.*’ Oxfordshire is certainly not the topographer’s 
dream, so far as consistency is concerned. 

The more creditable is Miss Cannan’s achievement in giving us a 
thoroughly knowledgeable and at the same time sprightly and light. 
fingered account of this perplexing shire. In fact, this is one of the 
best and most readable of the County Books, engagingly individual, 
felicitous in manner, crisp in statement, of a dry humour and quick 
on the uptake. Her sharp annotations of villages, townships, 
people and types of country are done with an air of brisk nonchalance 
which is both taking and telling, so that only in one chapter does 
she ever weary the reader. This oddly enough is the chapter, or 
rather part of the chapter, on Oxford. In a text of 250 pages, Miss 
Cannan gives us no fewer than seventy-four of them not on the town 
but the university, describing each college and its more conspicuous 
alumni in the past one by one, a labour of Hercules that inevitably 
cramps her style. Surely Oxford University is England’s rather than 
Oxfordshire’s ? To devote not much less than a third of a shortish 
book to a procession of names, a catalogue of careers, a succession of 
historical events and features that has to cover so many changing 
miles, is heavy going for the reader no less than for her. Even Miss 
Cannan’s liveliness tends to wilt at this needlessly exacting task, and 
she is so much happier among the byways and so pleasantly caustic 
among the highways of the county itself that the reader can ill spare 
those seventy-odd pages that might have taken her the more profitably 
and extensively among the lanes, wolds, downs and streams where 
she is so much at home. 

It is no doubt due to the inordinate claims of the colleges that I 
missed certain references I should have enjoyed meeting—to the tradi- 
tion of monumental masonry that survived until not long ago at 
Great Hazeley, for instance, the ** bodgers *’ on the Chilterns, the 
marked variation to tawniness at Wroxton and Bloxham from the 
ironstone in the oolite, beating the bounds at Charlbury which also 
died only recently. Occasionally, too, one lifts an eyebrow : the 
** quiet beyond belief at Otmoor *’ which has become a bombing 
station, the stone curlew ‘‘resident’’ in the Chilterns, where in fact 
only a few birds rest on passage on the downs above Ewelme, the 
small dark craftsmanly race in the Chilterns which belongs to the 
Mediterranean longheads, certainly not the Celtic Dobuni—and are 
not Shakespeare’s ** kecksies *’ or ** kexes *’ fool’s parsley and not 
‘** cow-parsnip’’? And I must say I take leave to doubt whether 
** the corncrake returns to Christ Church Meadow.’’ But an 
impeccable book is a kind of monstrosity, and Miss Cannan’s 
Oxfordshire is full of agreeable information conveyed with wit, 
charm and vivacity. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Priest at a Factory 


Priest-Workman in England. A Study in Life. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 
WITHIN recent years we have heard so much of ** gaps *’ which must 
be bridged—the dollar gap, the infant-teacher gap, the coal-gap— 
that life seems to be a river and all of us waiting to take a leaf out of 
St. Swithun’s book and spend our time bridge-building. A gap 
that has worried many Churchmen, particularly those in industrial 
areas, is the increasing gap between the ** workers *’ and the Church, 
There is little direct opposition, but the indifference is worse. Men 
in my own industrial parish have said to me : ** Well, my hobby is 
darts, pigeons and a»pint. Yours is religion.’’ Yet the New 
Testament re-echoes with the claim that religion and life are synony- 
mous terms. Among Our Lord’s Apostles were at least four 
** manual workers.”’ ; 

Movements like the Industrial Christian Fellowship, with their 
missioners and chaplains, and the more recent growth of factory 
padres, have sought to close the great gap that grew up between 
the Church and the people during the Industrial Revolution. Books 
and pamphlets have been published about the problems of practising 
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the Christian life within factory, mine, office and the agricultural 
areas. But so many are written from ‘* outside,’’ and, although 
many Anglican clergy today have spent some time before ordination 
in commerce or industry, it is amazing how this experience fades, 
especially when a war has intervened. 

** Priest-Workman *’ was first brought to my notice by my lay 
reader and three lads who have been at work a year. They gave me 
an article from a Sunday paper about ** Parson Pete.’’ ‘** What 
do you think of this?’ they asked. I had read of the French 
priests experiments, and I now found that, as the anonymous author 
writes, his own mind ** was moving, unknown to me, along the 
same lines as those of several priests in France.’’ 

This is a book that Christians must read. In the first part we have 
the working conditions in a war-time engineering shop and the priest- 
workman’s contact with his work-mates. It is a humble account 
and well written. He says himself: ** | do not profess to know 
more than other clergy about how to do their job ; I merely record 
my experience and my thoughts about that experience, as an ordinary, 
very sinful priest.”” He discovers the monotony of much of the work 
and yet enjoys working with his hands. He had to face, too, the 
many petty moral problems which everyone has to face sooner or 
later at work. He found, for instance, that to make out a strictly 
honest time-sheet was simplicity itself. ** 1 put down what had 
actually happened ! Everyone else spent the first half-hour on 
Monday morning * fixing ° their time-sheets.’’ 

The third section of the book some find irritating because the 
Priest-Workman ‘* begins to pontificate about what the Church 
should do,’’ ignoring other emphases within the Anglican Church. 
But in the introduction he has asked the reader’s forgiveness if there 
is an impression of self-righteousness and egotistical pomposity ! 
] do not think it matters, for he writes from a real experience and has 
a right to do so, and, although he trod on some of my own private 
corns, I feel it is a book to read from cover to cover. W.S. A. 


Restatement on Russia 


Stalin's Satellites in Europe. By Ygael Gluckstein. (Allen & 


Unwin. 21s.) 

Tuis is a not very fortunate restatement of the case against Russia’s 
behaviour in Eastern Europe, for it is on the whole superfluous 
and frequently inaccurate. The pattern—as it is usually called—of 
Soviet Russia’s behaviour in the satellite area is not very complicated, 
and has been a good deal more clearly described and analysed by 
writers like Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson. It is much to be deplored 
that enemies of Communism such as Mr. Gluckstein should feel 
obliged to borrow Communist jargon in order to confound Com- 
munism. Mr. Gluckstein treats us to ‘* socio-economic relations,”’ 
** the divorcement (sic) of the workers from the means of produc- 
tion *’ and ‘* the liberatory, progressive rdle of revolutionaries,’’ 
and punctuates his writing with that ambiguous word ** reactionary.’’ 
He claims that his book is mainly based upon official sources. That 
may well be. But it is unfortunate that it often seems to consist of 
a string of quotations from other people’s books. 

On one page this goes so far that we are given a quotation from 
S. Perlman and are then told that what he said is proved to be no 
exaggeration because S. L. Sharp has said the same thing at greater 
length. This is about the destruction of capitalism in Europe by the 
Nazis and is probably true, but the one statement does not prove 
the other. Mr. Gluckstein, by the way, seems to be most con- 
scientious in naming his sources, but his references, being inserted 
in his text, overload it, and are then inconveniently concealed. The 
more usual method of putting all references into footnotes and sup- 
plying a bibliography would make the book easier to use. 

Mr. Gluckstein’s central thesis seems to be that Communism has 
brought enslavement by a parvenu bureaucracy, the managerial 
revolution at its worst. With this nearly all his readers will certainly 
agree. Finally he holds that ** Stalin‘s Empire has no future °° 
because the revolt of Tito will undermine the divine prestige of 
Stalin, a view which has been expressed very frequently since the 
breach between Moscow and Belgrade. In matters of detail Mr. 
Gluckstein strains one’s confidence from the beginning when, for 
instance, he declares Slovenia to have been Hungarian before 1918, 
or that the Czechoslovak land-reform of 1919 provided for the 
dividing up of all estates over 100 hectares when in fact much larger 
estates were allowed. 

As a Socialist Mr. Gluckstein attacks piece-work as ‘* completely 
demoralising,’’ as a means of ** atomisation of the working class,”’ 
&c., and condemns the Communists for having adopted it. The 
unpleasant fact remains that the free world—and Britain in par- 
ticular—has found no satisfactory answer to the problem of in- 
centives in industry. : ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


MARCH 21, 1952 


Fiction 
The Equations of Love. By Ethel Wilson. (Macmillan. 10s, 6d.) 


The Tartar Steppe. By Dino Buzzati. Translated by Stuart Cc 
Hood. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) . 


Excellent Women. By Barbara Pym. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
The Brotherhood of Fear. By Robert Ardrey. (Collins. 12s, 6d.) 


I HAVE not come across either of the two books previously Published 
by Miss Ethel Wilson, who is a Canadian writer, but The Equations of 
Love suggests an interesting talent in the making. Acute and 
tough-minded, following cheerfully in whatever direction a robust 
sense of comedy leads her, Miss Wilson is as yet deficient, | would 
say, in the kind of self-criticism which is a sixth sense for the writer 
of fiction and which is perhaps no good to anybody else. The book 
consists of two long short-stories, each of which seems to have 
borrowed something of style or idiosyncrasy from a different model: 
in the one case—most incongruously—from Henry James and in the 
other from Mr. Maugham. Tuesday and Wednesday, set among 
slovenly types in slatternly lodgings in Vancouver, is about a 
ridiculous, self-dramatising drab of a woman with an equally absurd 
and feckless fish of a husband, and is, I fear, altogether a mistake, 
Miss Wilson’s Jamesian or quasi-Jamesian deliberation here, though 
festooned with all sorts of feminine trimmings, sits grotesquely upon 
a theme that is really trivial and humourless ; her Myrtle and Mort 
are, in the end, only boring. 

The other tale, however, Li//v’s Story, is uncommonly shrewd and 
amusing, and is told with the most assured irony. An abandoned 
child, sluttish and knowing, is a small monster of duplicity even 
before she is introduced as a waitress in a Chinese joint in Vancouver, 
Lilly’s life, after her own child is born, is a brilliantly sustained 
campaign to achieve respectability. 1 am not sure that, like several 
of Mr. Maugham’s spectacular moral heroines, she is not a little too 
flagrantly ** made-up,’’ but the story is an excellent one for all that, 
though nearly ruined by the farcical touch at the close. A writer 
who may be worth watching. 

Not a breath of comedy—ordinary, that is, as distinct from meta- 
physical comedy—stirs The Tartar Steppe, as might be expected 
from the ghostly prospect of The Castle on the first page. Kafka 
appears in full fig on the second, in which the newly commissioned 
lieutenant sets out from the city for Fort Bastiani, wondering what 
it would be like but finding himself unable to imagine it. ** He did 
not even know exactly where it was, nor how far he had to go to 
reach it. Some people had said a day’s ride, others less ; no one 
whom he had asked had ever really been there.’’ This is a well 
conceived and interesting piece of work all the same, rising at moments 
to an eloquent symbolism. The fort, silent and naked, set in 
inhospitable and sinister country, guards a gap through which the 
enemy may pass though none has yet done so. It is ruled by iron and 
seemingly pointless regulations ; its garrison forgets what life in the 
city is like while pursuing heroic fantasies of battle, &c., &c. Giovanni 
Drogo takes root there, growing older and waiting for something to 
happen, until the last enemy indeed advances upon him. Signor 
Buzzati offers a Mediterranean warmth and relative simplicity in 
place of the brain-spun fevers of Central Europe. 

The dialogue of Excellent Women has the pleasantest ease and 
animation and a light fetching humour. Told in the first person by 
one of those intelligent unmarried women who take to observing life 
and doing sensible good works with every expectation of being 
exploited, the story, which involves a male charmer, a male and 
female anthropologist, an Anglo-Catholic parson and another 
parson’s designing widow, is modest enough and amusing enough 
to be worth recommending. It makes inordinate use, on the whole, 
of occasions for spending a penny. 

I do not wish to seem spiteful about The Brotherhood of Fear, @ 
novel by the American author of a slight and pretentious play, 
Thunder Rock, that went down well in this country ; but I am bound 
to say that it is the sort of American novel that I dislike most or like 
least. It seems to me to be entirely sincere but crude, empty, gest! 
culatory, portentous and artless, resorting by turns to a sham poetic 
simplicity and reasonless melodrama in an attempt to enrich what 1s 
essentially commonplace. The story is of an innocent youth i 
flight from the secret police of a totalitarian State who escapes to 4 
neighbouring small island inhabited by a tiny pastoral community, 
and of the lunatic police automaton who pursues him there. All 
the fuss about the psychology of security, the naturalness of natural 
man and the spiritual identity of hunter and hunted seems to mé 
remote from European realities and a little hysterical. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 
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The Ascent of Mount Sion. By Bernardino 
de Laredo, translated with introduction 
and notes by E. Allison Peers. (Faber. 
2Is.) 

Tus first volume in a new series, ** Classics 

of the Contemplative Life,’’ under the 

general editorship of Professor Peers himself, 
introduces a little-known Spanish mystic of 
the early sixteenth century who greatly in- 
fluenced Santa Teresa. It is perhaps 
chiefly for that reason that this Franciscan 
lay-brother is recommended to our atten- 
tion. But there is an unpolished quality 
about the man himself that comes over well 
in English and that testifies to a genuine 
and humble experience of Divine Grace. 
Laredo is by nature an optimist. He assumes 
that everyone can attain ‘the states he has 
himself known, and that almost at*will. He 
is prone, like the Flemish and Rhineland 
mystics, whom he follows and quotes, to 
indulge in far-fetched Biblical interpreta- 
tions. But at the same time there is a 
pleasant Spanish earthiness about some of 
his analogies that is very much his own. He 
acts, in fact, as a link between the two great 
mystical schools of the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and, though he is 
unlikely to provide for many the steady 
sustenance to be had from The Cloud of 

Unknowing or St. John of the Cross, he has 

a merit that may endear him to some of 

describing rather the lower slopes of his 

Mount than the giddy view to be attained 

from the summit. For this Professor Peers 

fails to give him fair credit in his otherwise 
excellent and scholarly introduction. 
J. M. C, 


Wilkie Collins. By Robert Ashley. (Arthur 
Barker. The English Novelists Series. 
Ts. 6d.) 

Mr. Asiitey has written a concise, sym- 

pathetic and well-balanced introduction to 

Wilkie Collins ; it is only unfortunate that 

his commendable little book should appear 

after Mr. Robinson’s substantial biography. 

Mr. Robinson backed his narrative with 

new correspondence and with many com- 

ments and criticisms which had long been 
forgotten in magazines ; the only remaining 
major problem was to reveal that large part 
of Collins’ private life which perhaps he 
himself had tried to keep obscure. After 
Forster's deliberate silence and the bonfire 
at Gad’s Hill, this revelation may be impos- 
sible ; certainly Mr. Ashley has not made 
it. Within a brief space, however, he has 
given a thoughtful account of Collins’ 
literary career from its unexpected begin- 
ning, the Memoirs of his father, to the final 
attempts at drama and unsuccessful social 
criticism. Collins tried his hand at classical 
romance, travel narrative and translation, 
and he achieved a brief but remarkable 
Success as a dramatist. From such experi- 
ments he profited when, in middle age, he 
came to write his two most durable books ; 
and the development of his germinal ideas, 
the relationship of his works to one another 
and to subsequent tales of mystery and 
detection, have been well suggested. Mr. 

Ashley lets Collins emerge, an honest and 

likeable person, an obvious friend for 

Dickens, and one to whom Dickens owed 

much. Mr. Ashley’s own literary judgement 

Is the more respected because he does not 

overstate his case. I. KR, 
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Notices 


The Scottish Himalayan Expedition. By 
W.H. Murray. (Dent. 30s.) 


THE purpose of a reconnaissance being to 
provide data for the next comer, Mr. 
Murray’s report on the party of four he led 
into the backblocks of Kumaon and Garhwal 
is a model ; a detailed account of experience 
is fortified with abundant photographs, 
sketch-maps, a list of supplies and equip- 
ment, and a summary of expenses—sur- 
prisingly light. The value of such a record 
to the prospective conqueror of the Girthi 
Gorge or the Panch Chuli would be inestim- 
able ; but it has much to offer also as a 
narrative of ambitious adventure, of discon- 
certing difficulties that failed to disconcert. 
** It was an enlivening situation,’’ writes Mr. 
Murray on one of his more desperate 
mornings, ‘* thus to be setting off into the 
unknown, all plans and provisions duly 
made, so that nothing was left to do but to 
hope for the best ’’; that was the expedi- 
tion’s motif as its motto was Dr. Longstaff’s : 
‘** Forget all before-and-after and soak the 
moment into you so that it will never come 
out.’’ That Messrs. Murray, Scott, Weir 
and Mackinnon failed in some of their major 
objectives is no-matter ; they survived, they 
accomplished their intinerary, they soaked 
their moments. Good-friendship and adapta- 
bility served them well; their minds were 
open, and they drew the most out of those 
they met—notably their indispensable Dotial 
porters whose contribution is handsomely 
acknowledged. Merely as a Himalayan 
picture-book this volume is a_ triumph, 
though the colour photographs are less 
impressive than the black-and-white ; many 


of these are quite superlative. H. B. 
Miracle at Carville. By Betty Martin. 
(John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 


A Gay young American girl, engaged to be 
married and looking forward to a happy 
future, was overwhelmed by tragedy at the 
age of nineteen. She developed leprosy. 
She spent twenty years at a hospital for 
lepers in Louisiana before she came out, 
cured, into the ordinary world. The facts 
about leprosy that emerge are startling. The 
references to it in the Bible and in literature 
ever since have surrounded it with a sense 
of horror. It is this horror that makes the 
tragedy for the patients at Carville as much 
as the physical sufferings caused by the 
disease. Many of them, including the 
writer, hid themselves under assumed names, 
in order to protect their relations. Yet the 
disease is but ‘‘feebly communicable.’’ It 
appears to arise only in certain geographic 
areas, and the most ordinary hygienic 
measures will keep it at bay. Father Damien 
took no such precautions, and moreover 
came from an area in France where it occurs. 
No doctor or nurse in Carville ever con- 
tracted the disease. 

The ‘* miracle *’ about which ‘‘ Betty 
Martin *’ writes is the cure afforded by some 
of the -new sulphur drugs. This, together 
with growth of knowledge about the disease, 
is revolutionising the position of sufferers. 
If it can be accepted as no worse than 
tuberculosis with which it is intimately allied, 
the stigma will be removed. The book 
is written with simplicity and emotion, 
which never sinks to sentimentality. Courage, 
unselfishness and love irradiate it. 

H. F. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE EASTERN BANK 





A BUSY YEAR 


The 42nd annual general meeting of The 
Eastern Bank, Ltd., will be held at 2 and 3 
Crosby Square, London, E.C., on April 9. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, circulated with the report 
= for the year to December 3st, 

The balance-sheet total at £29,325,664 is 
higher by £1,666,271 than that of 1950. 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts show an 
increase of £1,617,051 and on the other side 
cash and bills receivable are up by £1,098,826 
and advances by £2,526,970, while investments 
are down by £2,298,157. Net profit is £124,763 
against £123,928 for 1950. t 





CHANGING TRADE TENDENCIES 

Nineteen fifty-one was like 1950, a busy 
year, but as the months passed signs began 
to appear of what may be a real change in 
trading conditions. Commodity markets were 
weaker and, though the demand for manu- 
factured goods remained generally high, sellers 
were probably less comfortable than they had 
been at any time since the end of the war. 
These tendencies have continued into 1952 and 
will need careful watching. 

The appropriations made from net profits 
are the same as those for 1950—£30,000 to 
premises and £60,000 to Reserve for Contin- 
gencies, and the final dividend recommended 
is again 3s. 6d. per share, less tax. We shall 
shortly be building premises at Aden, Baghdad 
and Karachi, and a reasonable appropriation 
to premises is desirable. 

There has been little change in the condi- 
tions in which our Eastern branches work. 
The cost of living is still very high and is 
reflected in salaries and allowances, and build- 
ing iS aS expensive as ever. 


CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 


In Iraq the outstanding event of the year 
was the negotiation of agreements between 
the Iraq Government and the companies con- 
cerned with the production and distribution of 
oil. It has always been the policy of the 
Irag Government to apply almost the whole 
of the oil revenue to permanent development, 
and with the large resources available under 
the new oil agreements the Development 
Board and certain departments of Government 
—to which 30 per cent. of the resources will 
be allotted—will be able to undertake a really 
comprehensive programme of development. 
Business in Iraq in 1951 was satisfactory. 
Prices were fairly well maintained and stocks 
of consumer goods have not been excessive. 

In Bahrain and the Persian Gulf business 
was well maintained during 1951 with steady 
prices and a lively demand for Continental 
and Japanese goods. The revenue derived 
from oil made it possible for the Ruler of 
Bahrain to carry out extensive improvements. 
Progress during the past few years has been 
impressive and is continuing. Our new branch 
at Aden opened for business on April 2, 1951, 
and has made a satisfactory start. 

In India the favourable swing of trade con- 
tinued for the first quarter of 1951; thereafter, 
except in May, monthly balances were adverse. 
Economically Pakistan has had another very 
prosperous year, with buoyant revenue and a: 
favourable trade balance. Imports remained 
high and over-buying of piece-goods led to 
a fall in prices which proved embarrassing to 
some importers. Ceylon has had another 
prosperous and tranquil year with a markedly 
favourable trade balance. Imports continued 
at a high level, assisted by some reductions in 
Duty. Plans for the further development of 
the Island are in hand. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue City’s second thoughts on Mr. Butler’s 
Budget are proving decidedly unfavourable 
for markets. Whatever the arguments 
advanced in some quarters that the Budget 
is inflationary, investors are behaving on 
what I think is the more realistic assumption 
that we are in for a spell of deflation. Read- 
ing between the lines of the Budget debate 
one cannot avoid an impression that a 
recession in trade is no longer regarded in 
Whitehall as a remote possibility. There are 
unmistakable indications that the danger of 
a contraction of overseas trade and the 
spread of deflationary forces are now being 
taken quite seriously. It is this sort of feel- 
ing in the City which, in my view, is mainly 
responsible for slithering prices and the 
absence of investment support. 


Time for Waiting 

How far will the market setback go? 
Much, though not everything, turns on the 
behaviour of gilt-edged prices. In_ that 
section the major adjustment to the 4 per 
cent. Bank Rate must be already complete, 
but it is difficult to see how prices can settle 
down on to a new basis until there is 
fairly conclusive evidence that internally 
and externally Mr. Butler’s medicine is 
bringing results. Although the first indica- 
tions on the external front—a sharp improve- 
ment in the sterling-dollar rate—are encour- 
aging, the time for rejoicing is obviously not 
yet. It is going to take several months for 
the balance of payments to be brought under 
effective control and that is only on the 
assumption that export markets can be 
held and we manage to steer clear of major 
labour troubles. With so many obstacles 
on the road ahead I am not surprised that 
security prices have been moving down, 
especially in those groups of industrial 
equities, such as tramp shipping shares, 
where speculative enthusiasm had _ hoisted 
prices unduly. Uncertainties in trading 
prospects, the arbitrary incidence of the 
proposed Excess Profits Levy and _ the 
obscure business outlook in America all 
point at present to the advisability of a 
policy of waiting. 


Imperial Tobacco Finances 

To add to the market’s discomfiture this 
week there have been reports of several 
large-scale industrial financing operations 
having already reached an advanced stage. 
The two companies whose names have been 
linked with such possibilities have been 
Imperial Tobacco and the *‘ Shell *’ oil 
combine. So far as Imperial Tobacco are 
concerned, Sir Robert Sinclair offered no 
kind of confirmation of any new issue 
intentions at the company’s annual meeting 
in Bristol. On the contrary, he pointed out 
that since the company will be compelled 
this year to draw heavily on its stocks of 
leaf tobacco, owing to the dollar shortage, 
its financing needs will be correspondingly 


reduced, and in consequence the group’s 
short-term indebtedness is likely to be sub- 
stantially lower on October 3ist, 1952, than 


the figure shown in the balance-sheet dated 
October 3lst, 1951. Against this back- 
ground it is obvious that the need for any 
refinancing to replace temporary borrowings 
by permanent capital is not urgent. As to 
arnings prospects, Sir Robert with charac- 


teristic caution refrained from making any 
firm forecast, but he went as far as to record 
his view that, barring unforeseen develop- 
ments and subject to no new factors in the 
field of Excess Profits taxation emerging 
from the Finance Bill, this year’s results 
should show little change from those of 
1950-51. On the 32 per cent. dividend 
Imperial Tobacco £1 Ordinary units quoted 
around 86s. offer the generous yield of 
approximately 74 per cent. In my view 
they are worth inclusion in any investment 
portfolio. 


** Shell’? Bonus Surprise 

It would appear, too, that City forecasts 
of a large-scale new financing operation by 
the ** Shell ’’ group are premature. Instead 
of announcing any issue of new shares for 
cash the ** Shell’? Transport and Trading 
Company has sprung an agreeable surprise 
by deciding to capitalise £10,902,939 of its 
share premiums reserve, in order to make a 
one-for-four scrip bonus distribution to the 
Ordinary stockholders. There is not the 
slightest hint in this announcement of any 
intention to raise new money. The new 
bonus shares will not participate in the final 
dividend for 1951, which is due to be 
announced in May. What that dividend 
will be is still anybody’s guess. On this 
question the board throw some light in 
their intimation with the bonus announce- 
ment that dividend policy will continue to 
be governed, among other considerations, 
by the necessity to maintain finances on a 
sound basis. This seems to me to rule out 
the possibility of a sharp increase in the 
final dividend, although there may well be 
some modest improvement on last year’s 
74 per cent. For 1950 the total distribution 
was 12} per cent. tax free. For 1951 I 
would not pitch hopes higher than 15 per 
cent. ‘* Shell’? £1 Ordinary units, which 
have latterly been a disappointing market, 
have rallied on the bonus news to 83s. 9d. 
They should not be sold. 


De Havilland Progress 

As expected, the De Havilland Aircraft 
Company reports further substantial pro- 
gress for the year to September 30th, 1951. 
Net profits of the group, after providing for 
all charges except taxation, have risen from 
£1,071,101 to a new record of £1,773,594, 
and although the depredations of the 
Exchequer are reflected in a jump in the 
taxation provision from £618,024 to 
£1,117,170 net profits of the group, after 
providing for tax, &c., are substantially 
higher at £639,290, against £421,983. On 
the strength of such figures, the company 
could easily have declared a sharply increased 
dividend, but with a much larger capital 
ranking as a result of last year’s scrip bonus 
and new issue of Ordinary shares for cash 
they have decided to pay 74 per cent. This 
represents a modest increase, allowing for 
the larger capital, compared with the 
previous year’s 10 per cent. and must be 
judged as a reasonable rate of distribution 
having regard to this company’s position in 
relation to the new Excess Profits Levy. 
As one of the progressive and expanding 
companies whose earnings have forged 
ahead rapidly in recent years De Havilland 
now stands to suffer severely under the new 
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E.P.L. Fortunately, this additional burden 
however unjust, should. not weigh tog 
heavily on dividend prospects as the com. 
pany begins to reap the full. benefits of the 
Comet airliner. At 25s. the £1 Ordinary 
units are priced to yield 6 per cent, They 
are still a worth-while holding. 


Record Nickel Earnings 

Among the soundest investments in the 
dollar field in recent years have been the 
Common shares of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada. In London the price 
has moved up from under $40 in 1949 tg 
today’s level around $83. In the meantime 
the company has made immense Strides, 
which have enabled it to raise its dividend 
rate from $2 a share to $2.60 From the 
1951 report just issued one gets an impression 
of this company’s immense financial strength 
and of rapid developments on the technical 
side. Last year’s net earnings rose from 
$48,765,849 to $62,875,571, representing 
$4.17 per Common share, against $3.21 a 
share for 1950. New records were estab- 
lished in net sales, dividend, capital expen- 
ditures and in ore produced. The record 
output is noteworthy, in that it was achieved 
in face of the operational difficulties of 
mining a larger amount of ore while at the 
Same time the scope of the company’s 
underground operations was being expanded 
to replace loss of open pit yield. In his 
statement Dr. John F. Thompson, the 
International Nickel president, sets the end 
of next year as the target to convert wholly 
to underground mining. This company has 
always maintained a strong liquid position 
and given the maintenance of world demand, 
which can be assured in the period of re- 
armament, there should be no difficulty in 
covering the present rate of dividend on the 
Common stock. At the present price in 
London the yield on this dollar equity is 
now 5} per cent. 


Monsanto Chemicals 

There is nothing in the latest results of 
Monsanto Chemicals to cause me to revise 
my view that the 5s. Ordinary shares of this 
company are a promising industrial holding, 
Consolidated trading profits rose sharply 
last year from £1,685,897 to £2,889,330, and 
although taxation has called for nearly 
£1,500,000, against less than £700,000 in 
1950, consolidated net profit, after tax, is 
up from £581,536 to £945,976. In announc- 
ing an ordinary dividend of 224 per cent. 
the Monsanto diig:ctors are acting cautiously, 
even though this represents an improvement 
on the 55 per cent. paid for 1950 before the 
Ordinary capital was trebled by a 200 per 
cent. scrip bonus. This is another of the 
** growth *’ companies whose prospects 
from the equity shareholder’s point of view 
have been made rather less bright as a 
result of the new Excess Profits Levy. 
Monsanto 5s. Ordinary shares, which have 
fallen by several shillings since the beginning 
of this year, are now quoted at 22s. 6d. to 
yield 5 per cent. on a well covered dividend. 
They are not over-valued at this price. 
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THE CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
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THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


A Policy of Continuing Development 
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Ar THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation, held in London recently, the Chair- 
man, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed the consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet and Accounts of the company and 
its subsidiaries of which a summary is given below. 

A substantial part of the earnings was attributable to 
extraneous profits arising from. inflation but the higher 
level was also attributable to increased production gen- 
erally, to achieve which the Organisation has spent during 
the last five years on plant, machinery and development 
generally some £9 million, of which only £3,200,000 was 
new money. 


The overseas companies, from which so substantial a 
part of the revenues is derived, achieved record results, 
particularly the Canadian Company which shared in the 
great prosperity of the North American continent, and 
achieved all-time high records in the production of news- 
print and pulp. 

The business of the Organisation is such that it depends 
for its prosperity on high consumption and quantity pro- 
duction and the plants are laid out and designed to that 
end; it is one which has and should continue to have an 
ever increasing demand for its products, and the policy is 
of continuing development for so long as the market for 
increased production exists. 

To that end plans for another newsprint machine at the 
Kemsley mills had been approved and orders placed for 
the plant and equipment; current plans include new steam 
and power plants at Kemsley mills and Thames mills, 





speeding up existing paper machines in the United King- 
dom and development of the plants of the converting 
companies. 


With regard to the United States, Sir Eric reported the 
successful conclusion of negotiations for the erection 
of an integrated newsprint and kraft sulphate pulp mill 
in Tennessee with an annual capacity of 130,000 tons of 
newsprint and 50,000 tons of pulp, to be constructed and 
operated by Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation. All 
the necessary governmental consents, including that of the 
U.K. Treasury enabling the parent Corporation to acquire 
the entire equitycapital, have been obtained and the output 
of both newsprint and pulp covered by forward contracts. 


The Canadian Company also continues its policy of 
development and plans for speeding up existing plant to 
maximum possible capacities are in course of implement- 
ation and orders for the replacement of two of the vessels 
lost during the war have been placed with a British firm. 
These developments will be financed out of the Canadian 
Company’s own resources. 


With regard to the future, Sir Eric said it was impossible 
under current conditions to make any detailed forecast, 
but in saying that the immediate future for the Organis- 
ation would appear to be not unsatisfactory, he had in mind 
that the earnings to date had been running at a reason- 
able level and so far as can at present be seen there is a 
fair prospect of maintaining full production of the plants 
in this country, and more than probable that the overseas 
companies would again enjoy a satisfactory year. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the Year ended 30th September 1951 
1950 
£ £ £ 

PROFITS after de- 
ducting depreciation 
and interest on Loan 
Capital of overseas 
subsidiaries but be- 
fore charging tax- 

3,683,166 Sh. es 6s ws 8,564,729 








DEALT WITH 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Taxation (including 


1,890,688 51.3% overseas taxation). . 5,045,317 58.9% 


Interest on Loan Capi- 
tal of the Corporation 
57,204 1.6% (met)... ee sees 55,563 .6% 
Profits transferred to 
Reserves or carried 


forward by 
Parent 
215,305 | Corporation 244,303 
35.3% Subsidiary 
1,084,644} companies 2,671,166 


2,915,469 34.0% 
Dividends (net) 
on Preference Capi- 
tal of subsidiary com- 
164,450 4.5% panies. ....+.- 158,057 1.9% 
on Preference Capi- 
22,375 3.3% taloftheCorporation 106,823 1.3% 
on Ordinary Capital 
148,500 4.0% of the Corporation . 283,500 3.3% 


£3,683,166 £8,564,729 





Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1951 
1950 


£ £ £ 
18,629,248 FIXED ASSETS including 19,037,870 
Investments and War Dam- 
age Claims at book values 


CURRENT 
19,445,540 ASSETS... 

Less: Current 

Liabilities and 
7,389,397 Provisions . . . 12,355,839 


. 28,673,605 


12,056,143 16,317,766 
£30,685,391 £35,355,636 








REPRESENTED BY : 

11,885,193 Loan Capital ....... 11,533,561 
Preference Capital of subsid- 

5,720,871 iarycompanies ...... 5,727,546 


Preference and Ordinary Cap- 
4,600,000 ital ofthe Corporation . . 5,500,000 


Capital Reserves and Share 
2,396,531 premiums. .+.++++-s 2,960,723 


Revenue Reserves and undis- 
5,188,701 tributed Profits ...... 7,277,556 


Reserves for future Incom 
894,095 Tax ..eeseee eos 2,356,250 


£30,685,391 £35,355,636 
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one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
Tuesday week, April ist, addressed Crossword, 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp Solutions 
none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
will be published in the following issue.| 
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all mural decoration 


8 See, dismissed, so be careful! (4, 
i Blow for a mixed drink. (.) 
14. One of three soldiers. (7.) 

17. Women tend to make it. (9) 

18. Such things lack finish. (8.) 

19 One girls new make-up. (7.) 


21 Henty confused about a ship becomes 


somebody cise. (7.) 


Hovers out of season. (6.) 


24 Audrey loses her head to a liberal 
is.) 
26 Holy and wise is she.” (Shakes 


peare.) (4) 
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Solution on April 4 


668 is: M. P. C. Hayes, Esq., 318 
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URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(Of the Middle Class) 
Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


for Incurables 


We give real HOME LIFE at 
STREATHAM to 100 Incurable 
Invalids. All are largely depen- 
dent on us for help and the 
necessities of life and we appeal for 
funds. 
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‘oreign Students of Eng- 
be held in Sidney Sus- 


ONFERE NC ES and SUMMER SCHOOLS 





a beautiful Tudor Manor 
all, snedern conveniences, 5 


oard and Lodging £4 10s 


Holiday Week-end, Fr iday, 





ken periods and should be 
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ALSTONS 
CORSETS 








‘style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with hookside 


All 5 ater ‘uplift bras- 
Bo ees 


| emt wm. 


~-—oe 


» measurements direct to the 


samen _CORSETRY 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
~ for every Fire Risk 
by sealed CO, Charges 











THE SPECTATOR, 


Boye 4 Postal Tuition for, examinations | 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, &c. Also many 
+ | practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to <. eo Coutiece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
57, DUKE STREET, W.1. MAYfair 
provides Most Comprehensive Train- 


6626, 
for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. An 


ing 


: | early application for vacancies is essential. 
5 Louis MacNeice, Esq.;: 


N ATHS. for Mautic. Inter.—RvustomJer, 
4 2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM 0210. 
6, Rectory Ave., Wycombe. H.W. 1436. 


( XFORD and County Secretarial School, 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. New Course com- 
mences Wednesday, April 30th. Prospectus. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.), 
London University B. A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
PITMAN’'S SHORTHAND is in demand 
everywhere. Learn it at home by the 
Write for details of Home 








easy method. 
Study Course in Shorthand to Pitman 
Ce 20E, Russell Sq., 





IRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
London, W.C.1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 

holiday-relietf 
Sec- 


requires 


I B.C temporary 
«Programme Assistant 


for Finnish 


tion. Requirements inciude thorough know- 
ledge of Finnish (as mother tongue) and 
of English; ability to read fluently at the 
microphone in Pinnish; to translate from 
English into Finnish; to write original 
material; wide general knowledge and 


interest in current affairs Experience in 


rad.o or journalism would be an advantage 
and candidates must be able to type 
Salary £590 per annum Apply with full 
particulars of aze, education and experi- 
ence, to ApporInTMENTS Orricer, Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, within seven days 
marking applications “‘ Finnish P.A. Spt." 
For acknowled ;ement please enclose 


stamped addressed envelope. 
NSTRUCTOR in English (full-time or 
part-time) required by Correspondence 
School. Journalistic experience is a recom- 
mendation but not essential. Please write 
fully (in confidence), giving details of age, 
experience and qualifications, to Box 380C 
PRIVATE SECRETARY required tor 
Managing Director of large commercial 
zanisation in London. Candidates should 
be. between 27 and 35 years of age and 
must have held senior posts. Apply 382C 
ge AL NAVY. Snort Service Com- 

MISSIONS IN THE 


INSTRUCTOR 

Applications are invited from University 
Graduates and qualified teachers under 
36 years <¢ age for Suort Service Com- 
of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Instructor 
Branch, Royal Navy Requirements are 
mainly for Officers with qualifications in 
Mathematics, Science (Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy) or Engineering, but a few 
vacancies exist for Officers with degrees 
in English, History or Geography with a 
sound Mathematics or Science background 
Opportunities will be afforded for Officers, 
after two years’ service, to be selected 
for permanent commissions. A_ Short 
Service engagement in the Instructor 
Branch will discharge any candidate's 
»bligation under the National Service 
Acts 2. Entry will be in two grades. 
Selected candidates with 2nd Class 
Honours Degrees receive approximately 
£410 in their first year’s service, £429 in 
second year, £548 in third and fourth 
years, £584 in fifth year. Other candidates 
eive £319 in first year, £392 in second 
third years, £429 in fourth and fifth 
Previous officer service in the recent 
war will 
seniority an 
Accommodation 


MISSIONS 


rate of pay on. entry 
and rations are provided 

allowances in lieu. Married Officers if 
aged 25 or over receive Marriage Allow- 
£338 per annum if not accommo- 
official married quarters, £283 
per annum if they are so accommodated 
and £146 per annum in either case if under 

















BRANCH. | 


be recognised for adjustment of | 


MARCH 21, 1952 


HE International Labour Office 
applications from men and women of 


United Kingdom nationality, aged not bene | 


and not more than 30 years 
war servicey for a post of Lib- 
the Library and Periodi- 
cals Service of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Qualifications 
required: (1) Library scaool dip!oma, or at 
least three years’ practical experience in 
technical processcs in a modern library. 
(2) Good knowiedge of French; a know- 
ledge of other languages would be an 
advantage. Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion with stamped, addressed foolsca»d 
envelope from: Tie INTERNATIONAL LaB_UR 
Orrice, 38/39, Parliament Street, London, 
8.W.1. The closing date for the receipt 
in this Office of completed app‘ication 
forms is 30th April, 1952 
HE MAGISTRATES’ ASSOCIATION in- 
applications for the post of 
SEcRETARY. Applicants should 
be prepared to travel extensively and 
address meetings in England and Wa-es 
Salary from £750 per annum according to 
qualifications, plus expenses. The M Ss 
trates’ ee Tavi stock House South, 
Tavistock Squs ‘Ke 
| Obey RSITY “oF BIRMINGHAM 
tant Lectureship in Statistics 
cations are invited for an_ Assistant 
Lectureshi in Stat.stics, temable in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 
The post will be in Grade III (£450 x 50 
£500) and the appointment will be made 


than 21 
(excluding 
rary Assistant in 


vites 
ORGANISING 





Assis- 
Appli- 


in the first instance for a probationary 
period of 3 years The successful candi- 
date will be expected to teach and to 


develop work in economic or social statis- 
tics. He or she should be well grounded 
in statistical method and acquainted with 
current sources Applications, together 
with the names of 3 reterees, should reach 
The Recistrar, The University, Birming- 
ham, 15, by 30t9. April Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the undersigned 





Cc. G. Burton, Secretary, The University. 
Birmingham, 3 March, 1952. 
Ue eee of ST. ANDREWS. SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS. There are still vacan- 
cies for 1952 Summer Schools of an 
educational nature in Student Residential 
Halls. Full details of accommodation, etc 
from—Bursar, Salvator's hall, St 
Andrews. Fife 
fag pete OF LEICES- 
TER Ap are invited for 
two Assistant I Economic 
History Salary sca'e. $e 400- £450- £500 a 
year, with membership of S.8.U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme: initial salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience 


particulars may be obtained from 
whom applications should 
April. 


Further 
the Recistrar, to 
be sent by 5th 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


E XPERIENCED practical economist (36), 
4 offers his services as adviser (full- 
time or part-time) to a firm, group of 





firms or to an orgfin Specialised 
knowledge of raw mat . international 
trade and overseas economic affairs; skilled 
negotiator, flair for organising and capable 

11, 


of ae people Write Box S 

. . St. Martin's Lane, London 
M A CAMBRIDGE, 29, Docteur de 

ed4ieos l'Université, obliged to inter- 
rupt historical research, seeks temporary 
work. Box 374C 

FTOUNG MAN, 23, single, H.S.C. very 

interested in history and music, seeks 
position in which knowledge of either of 
ae be employed and extended 
Ox 715 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
A RCADE GALLERY. Five Young French 
4 Realists, Rebeyrolle, de Gallard, Dat, 
Thompson, Grand, First Exhibition in Eng- 











land 10-5; Sat. 10-1. 28, Oid Bond St., W.1 

] RIGHTON. The Royal Pavilion’ with 
Regency furniture. Open daily inc 

Sundays, 10- 

J. geht ee CIVIL age ee A_ lecture 
will be eg by C *s Gardner. 

O.B.E., A.R.Ae.S., for St *bone Public 





ymour Place 
"March 24th, at 


Libraries at Stern Hatt, 
Marble Arch, on Mond: ay, 
8 p.m. Admission Fre 
NENTRAL, HALL, W’ster. “Annapurna” 
/ First peak (26,500 feet high) to be 
scaled by man. An epic of human achieve- 
ment ! Technicolour Film of French 
Himalayan Expedition 1950 First 
perf. in England far. 26 and 
at 7.30. 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. WHI. 4259 ¢ 
agents. Commentaries in English by 
members of Expedition 








25. An initial Outfit Allowance of £141 is NHRISTIAN Action Lunch-hour Forum, 
paid, together with a free issue of certain | \’, Caxton Hall, Tuesday, March | 25th. 
articles of clothing. A reduced allowance | 1.15. Christopher Hollis, M.P. on “ The 
is payable to candidates with revious | Artist. and ~% Writer in an Industrial 
Naval Service Ss ce x-free | So - Buffe : 
gratuities of £300, 0400 or 7F 500 are pay- | EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
able at the end of 3, 4 or 5 years respec- 4 W.1. New Paintings by Edward Burra 
tively 3. Instructor Officers serve both | Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
ashore and afloat and their duties include N ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond Street, 
both technical instruction and general | 4 Ww.l FRENCH MASTERS Boudin 
education Officers with suitable qualifi- | Braque, Degas, Delacroix, Picasso, Toulouse 
ae = may also be trained and appointed | Lautrec, &c 
for full or part-time meteorological and YEW DESIGNS of Furniture, Fabrics & 
weat her forecasting duties. 4. rvice in| 4 Carpets by well-known designers 
Instructor Branch will, if desired, be wees & Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road 
treated as Contributory service under the 
Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts, Super- }ARLIAMENTARY Associati ¥ for World 
annuation contributions being deducted I Government One Day mference 
from the @bove gratuities. 5. Apply to | April 5th, 1952, at Bedford C =. Regent 
— tor (P), Naval Education Service, ark N.W.1 Speakers include Lord 
mi ralty, London, 8.W 1, for fuller details ige Henderson, M.P., Reader 
and application forms slie Hale M.P John 
S MARY'S SCHOOL, Calne, Gilbert McAllister Ticket 
ancy ] pt , Giterrt McALtisrer, 1 
bh ove thgate Village 6 
- t dla ‘sc 1ENCI OF THE BIBLE Lecture 
French ¢ sacred German 6u bsidi ary Pri March 28&tl 7 p.m at Conwa 
training de Salary new Burnt Hi ed_ il WC. t Alice 
b n Apr Barne Title Tie wy T ament 
A 5 


Scale G vernm 





invites 


383 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


This Voluntary Society is now in 
Ne its 95th year of work for the 
y ja welfare of homeless and other- 
wise needy children, and for the 
unmarried mother and her child. 






Subscriptions, donations and legacies 
gratefully received by the Director. 
55, Leigham Court Road, London,S.W.!6 
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LAYTONS 
WINE MERCHANTS 
are also 


PARTY CATERERS 


2a Duke Street, Manchester Sq., W.1 


Welocce 1864, 4808, o709 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


avVVYYVYVYVYYVYVaE 
MAAAAAAAAAA 





SHAKESPEARE 


Tue Governors of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre will 
provide at Stratford-upon-Avon 
from Wednesday, 20th August to 
Saturday 30th August, a course 
on Shakespeare for those concern- 
ed with the teaching of English. 
The course will be directed by 
Mr. John Garrett, Headmaster 
of Bristol Grammar _ School. 
Particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, c/o The 
British Council, Hall's Croft, 
Old Town, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
in stamps. 


Please enclose 3d. 








ACADEMY CINEMA 


165 Oxford Street,W.! GER 2981 


presents 


T. S. ELIOT'S 


MURDER 


IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 


{VU} 
Produced and Directed by 
GEORGE HOELLERING 


‘The acting of Father John 


Groser, as Becket, is 
moving and impressive. 
And seldom has _ poetry 
been so beautifully and 


clearly spoken by almost 
every member of a large 
cast, 


EVENING STANDARD 





























Relatior 


CONCERTS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Ateert Haut 
E DAY, MARCH 26, at 8 
STRAVINSKY sence; Le 





r String Orchestra 
le P sumes 
a-O rio in 2 


KOLASSI’_ HELMUT KREBS 
NILSSON OWEN BRANNIGAN 


RTIN LAWRENCE 
Sp paker 
VALENTINI DYALI 


LONI 20M PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


BASIL CAMERON 


is. 6d., 65., 5 3s. 6d 
8212), and usual Agent 
SCHI {DERHAN Austria 
Cor Moza t prog 
yal Festival Hall 
is. 6d. WAT. 31! 





ACCOMMODATION 


BEDDED a vacant in re 
Home for J ac > 


House, t 
HOUSE, nr. Blet« 
tial Crafts Centre 
mproved acc 
tent 


pref. s/ 
4 rm k. b 
W N.W. d 


ACCOMMODATION 


*»ORTH, Cardiganshire. A warm wel- 





ven ¢t visit 5 to an attract 
h € nm an unspoilt coast 
bie lone ¢t make 
mfortab'e Part irs 
en-y a 
Ce Ba Pennant 
é n and clore 
anita ! & water 
Tel Ce nes Ba 74 
ww TON Cre r Guve H 
1 t Place Sea front 4 
nea & Inte ) 
Brighton 14461 
G tH » direct t 
2 Nea beac! “ 1 
H & Moderate term 
’ Phone 40 
GH \ ’ Sup. board re 
B a per wee 
" B r 
t é € lar 
t m O 
4 j ] 4 
Ma H Gt \ 
Ye i G 
Ma n 4 
Te 
Gra Towe I 
CORNWAI T t 
: ’ . 
' 
t 
1 Ww el 
wat i P 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


fred Raphael 














TESTON- SU P - MARE, 
T ni 








SEsDAY Ss AND TOURS 









































EXTRA WEEK ABROAD 


is possible on the 
Hotel-Pian holiday programme 


Apply 


HOTEL-PLAN LTD. 
245 Regent St., London, W.! 


GROsvenor 892! 





MARCH 21, 1952 








Recommended by 
Ashley =a 


Low ELS 3 





THE INAUDIBLE AND NOISELESS 
FOOT OF TIME.’ 
Always it seems to be stealing a march on 
us Easter, Whitsun, Summer Holidays 
even Christmas, will be all too quickly 
here So it is never too early to plan 
holiday accommodation ahead, Perhaps I 
can help vou in your choice My Shop 
Window below should be cut out for 
reference. but for other districts please do 
not hesitate to write me, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope, to 68 St. James's 
Street, London, S.W A 
ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL. 
For imaginative cooking, a menu bewilder- 
in its choice, a wine-list in keeping 
your purse, a _bedr 1 of studied 
wrt, and a holiday base delighti ily 
tree from sophistication Facing Firth 
Forth Aberdour 8 
CIRENCESTER, Glos. STRATTON HOUSE 
HOTEL. As a touring headquarters or as 
4 permanent home, you will find in this 
lovely Cotswold House, a standard of com- 
fort and contentment of STERLING 
VALUE Licensed Tel 35 
} a BOROUGH, Sursex THE CREST 
ITEL A Scottish weicome in Sussex 
a — of fresi air, or more lenuthy 











Lounze Lift; C.H 
is Te 394 Managing 
sglinton Adams 

Ne. EDINBU RGH. GREYWALLS, Gullane 
E. Lothian. For comfortable accom 

tion within easy reach of the C 
this unique Country House 
First-class Golf; “private Te 
lovely garden Licensed 
Drem 
Tel 












By it. 
Hi 


use 









. packed 
w i a et 
replete with every J P.O 
pI nes all rooms, Lift, Cock- 
ail Lounge R.A.C., A 4071 


FOLKESTONE, Kent. PRINCES HOTEL. 
for air that braces, sun tat tans. ¢ 
ing that pleases, cocktails that cheer and 
nights t restiulness lass h 
I lon or short holidays Sunny 
eltered position Fully ensed Tel 


GRASES - GOL D RILL, Ms est House 
will ag to all who see ood centre 
he "ENGI ISH L AKE DISTRIC T. Per- 
sonal comilorts interested sé e 
i home cooking. Resident owners, 
and Mrs. F. 8S. Straw Tel.: Grasmere 7t 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
Class peoeenenties Hotel, once home 
I t 20 min. West End. Excel- 
] fully licensed 





itting, Billiar is 





1} ry t "of "Managing Dire 
Manage! Hendon 1456 
PAIGNTON South Devon PALACI 
HOTEL. Open throughout Winte Warn 
ul 








rtable Facing sea 
Manazers Mr. & 2 
Trust Houses Ltd 






























SASL AES “PARK H OTEL 














Continent 





EXEPERIAL 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 























BAY VIEW HOTEL 























AA. and R.A.C. Three Star. 


the early sunshine. Accom- 
modation available for April and 
Perfectly situated on shores 
Aubins Bay Fully licensed 


Please write for brochure. 


WEST PARK, JERSEY, C.1. Tel. 162 

















“SEA CREST” (2nd. Reg.), 


Petit Port, Corbiere, 


JERSEY, C.l. 


























th —— CLIFFS Lovely Mevsa 
Tretoen Horet offers every < 

food and service Li 
{ gns Period reduc 
ir from Mr. & Mrs. Micnett 

ee ownership) A.A. & RAC. / 





Te 6 
(rORNWALL The Four Gables, Private 

Hotel, Carbis Bay, St. Ives (Tel.: 618 
flers good food and comfort at 1 t 


erms 
hype 1LDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow 


n-the-Wold, Glos (Tel 36) Eas 
reached Bracing. very resttul Winter 
ern from 3} gns., Summer 7 ens 
G ROVE HOUSE Private Bos- 
NW combe, Hants Wollst Roa 





Lonz or snort period Delig I 
fortable Renowned for Cuisi ne, friendly 
hospitality Lovely garden 5 mins. sea 
shops Beach hut Garage. Tel B 


360241 Central heating 
; Vv > . 






¥ UERNSE tel 
BW near all ertair m- 
mended terms moderate 
application 
ERSEY.—Tue Somervitte Horet § 
SI st eciste A.A 
anci No currer 
s chure U 
Aub.n ¢ 





Cr aot 7 ad, “s.W 5, near 
F 





Court 20. 1000 Bed and brea 

from 12s. 6d. nightly, other meal 

able & c. all rooms, personal se t 
AND'S END.-—-Sennen Cove H 

L Licensed; acc« mm dates 80; sandy cove 

safe bathing; unsurpassed sea views and 
ed coastal s ener ry Excr aot cuisine 

80s per jay April, May aid June 2ils 


1 “OCHC ARRON HOTEL! KDSS-SHIRI 
4 








Situated among the p ac® und quiet 
the H ~4 and overlookir ea loch. H 
and q bedrooms. Electr light Bc 
n Three miles only from rai'way ation 
Por Brochure and pat ar appl) 
Resipent Proprirtor. Lochca n 226 
Post Office, Dec. 23. 1896 toblished by THe 
rd St., London, E.1 Subs on Rate 
(Canadian Magazine Post) lu | riday, March 
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